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FOUNDED 


SATURDAY 


The Only Paper that Dares to Tell You All The Truth 


Christmas without Christ 
The Silence of Our Bishops 


THE WAR ON RELIGION 


 laer- League of the Militant Godless 
and the Communist International, 
which all work in the closest co-oper- 
ation, have instituted a complete 
network of Pg throughout the 
other countries of the world: 


@EMINARIES in Moscow, and 
elsewhere, are training groups 
of men with a view to sending them out 
into other countries, and reports to 
hand from the Dominions, the United 
States and many other countries show 
how effectively this is being done.. 


disturbing factor is 
that sixty powerful Soviet 

radio stations are spreading their 

propaganda over the entire world.” 


bie. following quotation indicates the 

official support which is given in 
Soviet Russia to the work of the Union 
of Militant Godless :— 


44 THE Soviet Union under a workers’ 

and peasants’ government is the 
only country in the world where 
religion and the churches are being 
combatted with the active co-operation 
of the Government.”—‘‘The Church 
and the Workers,”’ by Bennett Stevens. 


A ND the following is an extract 
from ‘‘Religion in the U.S.S.R.”” by 
the President of the Union of the 
Militant Godless in Russia. It shows 
the intensity with which the anti-God 
campaign is being waged: 


Ml A N anti-religious centre must be 

created to assist the Com- 
munist Parties of all countries to guide 
this constantly growing movement 
against religion and the clergy, because 
this is a part of the class struggle and 
as such is not only meritable, but an 
essential part of the struggle against 


the Capitalist world — part of the 
struggle for Communism. 


Five Year Plan, which maps 

out our economic construction, 
is riveted to another and a concurrent 
Five Year Plan designed to tear up the 
roots of religion. The vast army of 
exploiters and priests of all the 
religious creeds all over the world 
realise that the day when the earth 
will tremble beneath their feet is 
drawing near. That is why the rise of 
the mass Atheist movement imposes 
upon the Communist Parties the task 
of increasing the anti-religious 
struggle.” 


Max Epstein, Vice-Commissar for Education, has 
ordered every school throughout the Soviet to 


intensify “ anti-religious education.” 


There 


is to be one month’s “anti-Christmas drive” with 
“shock-brigade work” to prevent workers and 
their children from going to Church. 


WHY DO OUR PRELATES HOLD THEIR 
PEACE ? 
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“GREAT” 
BRITAIN 


THE AIR POWER RACE. GREAT BRITAIN “ALSO RAN.” 


Notes of the Week 


An Intolerable Situation 


Lord Hewart, the Lord Chief Justice, in the 
House of Lords, denounced the Supreme Court of 
Judicature (Amendment) Bill in terms which all 
who demand that English justice be kept free from 
politics will endorse. He complained that a Royal 
Commission which drafted the Bill. had been 
appointed ‘‘ behind his back,’’ without a word said 
to the Lord Chief Justice of England. It was 
proposed to put into the hands of the Government 
Whips the composition of the King’s Bench 
Division. ‘‘ That,’’ said Lord Hewart, *‘ was an 
intolerable situation, neither fair to the Bench nor 
the Bar nor the public.’’ Moreover, another 
clause had been introduced which was in fact an 
attack on Lord Chief Justice Slesser because of his 
political views. It was tantamount to the creation 
of a new office unknown to the Constitution and 
Law, a Vice-President of the Court of Appeal. 


The Lord Chief Justice asked whether the 
National Government thought it desirable that 
when the general election came, there should be 
flaming posters on the wall reading: ‘‘ Judicial 
Bench Order, an affront to a former Labour 
Minister.’” They thoroughly deserve it! 

** 


With Eyes Open 

Lord Hewart in stigmatising the Bill as “a 
disgraceful measure,”’ remarked significantly that 
he had not for 12 years been Lord Chief Justice 
of England with his eyes closed and hinted at 
intrigues that under the mask of a Ministry of 
Justice were directed at depriving our justiciary 
of its independence, 


We are not surprised that as the L.C.J. has kept 
his eyes open, he has discovered that sinister work 
is going on in the department with which he is 
concerned. Under the ‘‘ National ’’ Government, 
everything has been conducted in an underhand 
and tricky fashion, just as the Government itself 
was conceived in trickery. 


Montesquieu pointed out that liberty and justice 
depended on the independence of the three powers, 
legislative, executive and judiciary. The tyrants 
whose tyranny is far worse than a dictatorship 
since it is invisible and irresponsible grope after 
a secret hold on the judges without whose in- 
dependence justice is an empty word. Lord 
Hewart pointed out that there is a conspiracy 
directed towards this end. Our readers will not 
be surprised. 

** 
Sankey-Pankey 

Not only has the Lord Chief Justice added to 
his not inconsiderable reputation by his protest. 
He has provided as odd a comedy, for all its 
serious side, as the legal-political life of this 
country has ever seen. 


For here we had a non-Socialist L.C.J. waxing 
indignant in the House of Lords over an affront to 
a Socialist brother-judge, with a Socialist Lord 
Chancellor on the Woolsack and a non-Socialist 
Master of the Rolls saying, in effect, ‘‘ Please, 
sir, it wasn’t me! ”’ 


W. S. Gilbert, who knew something about Lord 
Chancellors, could have written in an additional 
scene for ‘‘ Iolanthe ’’ from this incident. 


We are rather sorry for the Daily Herald, which 
must have been hard put to it to know what attitude 
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to adopt. But what would a Socialist L.C.J. have 
said had a Tory judge been ‘‘ put upon? ”’ 

Peace, Peace | 

‘* The Daily Express stands for Peace. It says: 
‘ Keep out of war.’ There is no other national 
newspaper in the country saying that.’ 
Unhappily, it does not tell us how this is to be 
done, how we are to keep out of war and maintain 
peace. It is crying Peace, peace, when there is 
no peace. The Saturday Review agrees with the 
Daily Express in saying ‘‘ Keep out of war,’’ but 
it also explains how this is to be done—and that is 
by being thoroughly well prepared for war. 

The King’s House 

The Royal Warrant Holders’ Association is 
offering His Majesty a house as a jubilee gift. The 
King is being offered many presents on this 
occasion and one wonders whether something more 
valuable might not have been chosen in several 
instances. At the present moment the peril of this 
country must be as alarming to royalty as to our 
citizens. A house, even if it is the King’s house, 
is of little account if it is liable to be shattered to 
fragments by an enemy bomb. Would not His 
Majesty’s subjects be offering a more valuable pre- 
sent to their beloved Sovereign if they contributed 
their offerings to the air defence of the capital of 


the British Empire. 


The League Saves Its Face 


It is not difficult to believe that the conclusion 
of the Agreement by which the dispute between 
Yugoslavia and Hungary was settled on Monday 
night occasioned the greatest relief to the League, 
as all the Geneva correspondents unite in stating. 
It was a case of touch-and-go with the League, 
but after this ‘‘ success,”’ as its devotees proclaim 
the settlement to be, it may stagger on for a while. 
Whether the passions aroused by the charges and 
denials, the claims and the counter-claims, made 
by the two States concerned have been appeased is 
quite a different matter. The real problem behind 


the dispute, namely, Territorial Revision, remains’ 


as far from solution as before. With the rearma- 
ment of Germany, it has become an ever-present 
menace to the peace of Europe. 


More Luck Than Judgment 

We devoutly trust the last has been heard of the 
Yugoslavia-Hungary squabble, though we are 
not whole-hoggers in our optimism. The trouble 
has been settled, if it has been settled, by dis- 
cussion instead of a blood-bath, and it would be 
fantastic not to add ‘* so much the better.” At 
the same time, there is danger of being lulled into 
false security by imagining that any international 


friction can hence forth be invariably and swiftly 
disposed of in this fashion, and that there is no 
need for England to protect herself by force of 


arms. 


Germany Prepares 

In this connection, we venture to point out that 
Lord Mottistone, in defending himself in the House 
of Lords, incidentally emphasised the strength of 
Germany in the air and our own dangerous 
inefficiency. Germany—and the point is 
admitted—had 20,000 aeroplanes and 33,000 aero- 
plane engines at the time of the Armistice, sixteen 
years ago. She is many, many times stronger 
than that now, and she is increasing her power by 
hundreds of machines a month. And Germany 
is not the sole consideration, nor the most formid- 


able. 


** 
* 


Satan Reproving Sin 

Well as the Geneva Institution is used to hypo- 
crisy in all its forms, some of the members-of the 
Council dealing with the Yugoslav-Hungarian 
dispute must surely have recoiled, filled with 
indignation and loathing, on hearing what 
Litvinoff, the Soviet representative, said about 
terrorism. The papers recently have been pub- 
lishing the most ghastly accounts of the shooting 
without trial of upwards of a hundred wretched 
victims of the terror in Red Russia in revenge for 
the murder of Kiroff, an associate of Stalin, by 
another Bolshevik. Yet Litvinoff, who must have 
a singularly poor opinion of his colleagues at 
Geneva, spoke of terrorism as “ disgusting.” 
Satan reproving sin—and getting away with it? 

Money in Pacifism 

Whatever may be alleged of the profits of 
armament-makers, the award of the Nobel Prizes 
for 1933 and 1934, each of the value of more than 
£7,000, to Sir Norman Angel and Mr. Arthur 
Henderson respectively, shows that there is money 
to be made by professional pacifists. We would 
suggest, however, to the author of ‘‘ The Great 
Illusion,’’ that he might read with profit, a remark- 
able, though shattering book, which has just been 
published by a German under the title, “‘ End to 
Illusion.’’ And as for Mr. Henderson, we note 
that in a recent speech, he declared that he will 
** never desert Mr. Micawber,’’ that is, he will 
stick for all he is worth to the Disarmament Con- 
ference—why not, indeed, when as its President he 
continues to draw so handsome a salary from it ? 


Italy's Troubles 

At the moment, Signor Mussolini is facing a 
difficult situation, both at home and abroad. He 
is engaged in a severe struggle to defend the Lira, 
and the way in which he is mobilising foreign 
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credit resources for that purpose can scarcely fail, 
however necessary, to have unpleasant repercus- 
sions in the English and other ‘‘ colonies’’ in 
Italy. Abroad, to say nothing of the tension 
between Hungary, an ally, and Yugoslavia, never 
too friendly, the Duce has on his hands another 
** incident ”’ on the frontier of Abyssinia of a more 
serious character than that which occurred in 
October. Details of the fighting are still scanty, 
but it appears that an English surveying party 
may be involved in the affair. What is our 
Foreign Office doing about it ? 


The Viceroy’s Applecart 

Major Courtauld, in the course of the India 
Debate, made the staggering assertion that 
pressure had been brought upon the Princes of 
India by the Viceroy to force them to agree to an 
all-India Federation. Not only that, but when 
Lord Willingdon heard that Major Courtauld was 
proceeding to India and intended to discuss matters 
with the Princes, they were sent for and ‘‘ put on 
the carpet.”” On every occasion when he was 
invited to stay with the various Princes they were 
warned by the Viceroy or by some member of the 
political department, that they would be unwise 
and taking a grave risk in allowing this distin- 
guished Conservative M.P. to be seen in their 
company. The Viceroy had the assurance to tell 
Major Courtauld to his face that ‘‘ you fellows are 
trying to upset my applecart,’’ and he was not 
going to have it. This is yet another of the dis- 
graceful intrigues employed by Lord Willingdon 
to force his policy of surrender. 

** 
* 

Baldwin's Bunkum 

We are glad to see that Sir Henry Page-Croft 
has taken up another of Mr. Baldwin’s loose state- 
ments on the India question. The present Con- 
servative leader stated to the Conservative Council 
that we could not hold India for two generations 
unless we passed these “‘ reforms.’’ Sir Henry 
wanted to know what was Mr. Baldwin’s authority 
for this wild statement. As he said, eight dis- 
tinguished generals who had recently left India 
unhesitatingly declared that from a military point 
of view they could hold India against external or 
internal dangers, Everyone who knows India was 
aware that Mr. Baldwin was talking bunkum. The 
extraordinary thing is that although Mr. Baldwin 
makes wild assertions whenever he is in a corner 
he still finds fools who will credit him. Still, as 
Lincoln said: “ You can’t fool all the people all 


the time.”’ 


This is Pacifism 

Few people are so blood-thirsty as your dyed-in- 
the-wool Pacifist. One of these suggests, in 
Labour’s daily organ, that ‘‘ people who give 


children toy soldiers and toy guns to play with 
should be hanged upside down for an hour.”’ Yet 
this is the type of sadistic imbecile who invariably 
condemns as the height of savagery a sentence of 
the ‘‘ cat ’’ on some ruffian who has knocked down 
and robbed an old woman. 

Another Government Blunder 

The National Government have done a charac- 

teristically unnational and unpatriotic thing in dis- 
couraging a British scheme for running cheap trips 
across the Atlantic in the remaining ships of the 
Red Star Line, which will now either be scrapped 
or run entirely by a foreign combine out to under- 
cut the prices of the officially-nurtured Cunard 
White Star. 


They have also given excellent fighting points 
to their opponents, who can argue this time with 
some degree of truth, that unemployment among 
British seamen, already serious, is hereby rendered 
more so, and that to refuse facilities for inexpensive 
passages in order to prevent competition with ex- 
pensive ships—and Transatlantic crossings are 
ludicrously expensive—is essentially undemocratic. 


What About the Far East ? 


Since the Government seems inclined to poke 
its nose into shipping, it might more usefully 
inquire why it costs such a much larger sum to 
cross the Atlantic, whatever the class, than to sail 
south, smoking-room charges, etc., being also 
proportionately dearer. And why does the 
Government devote in this respect the whole of its 
attention to the Atlantic? It is time it was realised 
that in speed and in luxury, the Dutch, the 
Germans and the Italians are outstripping us in 
the routes to the Far East, the Italians also having 
become, within the last year, serious rivals over 
the South African route. 


It is ironic, and a matter of serious reproach, 
that the distant parts of the Empire can be reached 
more swiftly and in greater comfort by foreign 


ships. 


** 


“The Smart Set” 

London is, so far as Puritanical busy-bodies 
allow it to be, a gay place just now. The 
restaurants and theatres are full, a considerable 
amount of money is being spent on luxuries, trade 
in general is improving, and the other capitals of 
the world are left far behind in the fashionable 
sense. That is all to the good and a point to be 
noted by those who take a decent pride in their 
country. But there is an unfortunate and tackless 
tendency on the part of certain sections of the 
illustrated press to bring to the fore the illusion 
and more grossly extravagant aspects of the 
‘* smart set,”’ and this does an infinite amount of 
harm, 
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Baldwin's Deliberate 
Deception 


By Kim 


HERE has been all along a series of 
remarkably suspicious, indeed, fishy happen- 
ings concerning the Government’s intention 

to force a Constitution on India by fair means or 
foul. If the granting of this proposed Constitution 
were a genuine act of state-craft for the mutual 
benefit of Great Britain and India, all the extra- 
ordinary subterfuges which have been brought to 
light in the gathering of evidence, in the suppres- 
sion of disconcerting facts, in the hoodwinking of 
persons in the Lancashire cotton industry, and in 
pressure brought upon Government servants, 
would never have been needed. 

But the worst of all was the barefaced way Mr. 
Baldwin stood up before the Central Council at 
Queen’s Hall on December 4th, and misled his 
audience deliberately in regard to the attitude of 
the Indian Princes. He suppressed knowledge in 
his possession, sent to him by Major J. S. 
Courtauld, M.P., to Sir Samuel Hoare, and to the 
Viceroy in the form of a communication from the 
Maharaja of Patiala, Chancellor of the Chamber 
of Princes. 

It is as an official communication signed, not 
only by His Highness the Chancellor, but also 
by the Maharaja of Panna, the Maharaja of 
Jhalawar, and the Nawab of Bahawalpur, all 
members of the Standing Committee of -the 
Chamber of Princes. 


The Princes and the White Paper 

In the course of their letter the Princes said they 
were fully aware that the White Paper could not 
satisfy their demands as a body and the acceptance 
of the principle of Federation “‘depended entirely”’ 
on the fact whether the Report of the Joint Select 
Committee incorporated their demands. Both Mr. 
Baldwin and Sir Samuel Hoare were well aware 
of this letter. The Report does not in any way 
change the position of the Princes. 

Yet. not a word was said on the subject. Mr. 
Baldwin dilated on the “‘ great responsibility ”’ of 
rejecting what amounted to overtures on the part 
of the Princes. Mr. Isaac Foot, one of the 
Defeaiist members of the Joint Committee, in the 
debate last Monday said, ‘‘ The Princes ask us 
to take the risk,’”’ an absolutely untrue statement 
of fact, but interesting as showing the unprincipled 
methods of the advocates of surrender. Lord Derby 
allowed himself to be a dupe of Mr. Baldwin at 
the Central Council meeting by saying that he 
‘considered that the fact of the Princes coming in 
was a source of strength. But it is not a fact. The 
evidence is the very opposite. Sir Austen 
Chamberlain also assumed that the Princes were 
adherents of the proposed Constitution and used it 
as an argument for its security. 


Lord Derby and Sir Austen Chamberlain may 
not have been aware of the uncompromising 
attitude of the Indian Princes, but their arguments 
influenced the delegates. Mr. Baldwin, on the 
other hand, was well aware of Patiala’s attitude, 
and the fact that he as Chancellor represented the 
views of the Princes said not a word on the sub- 
ject, but allowed his colleagues Lord Derby and 
Sir Austen Chamberlain to stultify themselves by 
false statements. 


An important daily newspaper said politely—the 
Press are altogether too polite to Mr. Baldwin— 
that he might have forgotten the letter or have 
neglected to read it. We may take it as a hundred 
to one on chance that he would not have forgotten 
had the letter been the other way round, but in 
any case it was open to him afterwards to correct 
his own misleading statement. He has not done 
so. 


Stampeding the Council 

Mr. Baldwin, we say it reluctantly, stampeded 
the Council to support his Defeatist policy by 
deliberately withholding the facts. He obtained 
their vote by false pretences. This vote has been 
taken as representative of the Conservative Party. 

The Conservative Party are committed therefore 
to the institution of a Constitution which transfers 
all powers to a native Government, because the 
delegates at the Council Congress were misled 
into believing that the Princes would be a bulwark 
in the Federation to which they had signified their 
adherence, whereas the opposite is the truth. 

That is where Mr. Baldwin and his lieutenants 
have led the once great Conservative Party. Every 
thing in this business has been done by chicanery, 
deception, and suppressio veri. But fraud, 
whether in business or politics cannot succeed in 
the long run. The Government will produce their 
Bill, and try to force it through both Houses by 
the use of the gag and guillotine, and gradually 
their moral will sink lower and lower. 

It is a tragic state of affairs. Fortunately it 
seems as certain as most things that the fate of 
India’s Federal Constitution will be settled, not 
at Westminster, but at Delhi when the Chamber 
of Princes meet in January. The strong opposi- 
tion of the best elements in this country will not 
be lost on the Princes, and when they throw Mr. 
Baldwin’s abomination where it deserves to be 
thrown, on the scrap heap, they will finally smash 
the Defeatists. Yet, let us not forget that behind 
this policy of sinister betrayal of the Empire and 
of India there lurks the Hidden Hand of those 
who would wreck Britain and use Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald and Mr. Baldwin, as instruments of 
their real intentions. 
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Peace in the Home 


By the Saturday Reviewer 


HAD a visitor the other day, a complete 
stranger, with a manner almost painfully 
affable and wearing a large hat of the sort 

that Mrs. Baldwin wears. ‘‘ I have come,’’ she 
said, ‘‘ about peace. We feel that you can help, 
you and your family.” 

** Do you know my family?’ I asked. 

“‘T have not that pleasure,”’ she replied ; ‘‘but—”’ 

Because knowing my family,’ I interrupted, 
‘““as I do, I think you must have come to the 
wrong address.”’ 

‘* Not at all,’’ she said, “‘ we are going to every 
house, and I have been asked to do this exceedingly 
delightful neighbourhood. It is perfectly simple,” 
she went on, “ if you want peace you have only 
to answer the questions on this ballot form. We 
do the rest.”’ 

“*T should be delighted,’’ I said, ‘‘ but for an 
unreasonable prejudice against signing documents 
which I do not understand.”’ 

“Oh, but this is quite simple,’’ she said, 
child could understand it; we want everyone over 
eighteen to sign it.”’ 

“You flatter me, Madam,’ I replied looking 
over the paper. ‘‘ Let us see, ‘ should Great 
Britain remain a member of the League of 
Nations?’ Will you be so good as to tell me 
anything that the League of Nations has ever done 
for Great Britain? ”’ 

‘Oh, but that is to take a selfish view of a 
beautiful ideal,’’ she replied. 

“Well, then, my dear lady, will you tell me 
what quarrels it has settled and what wars it has 
prevented ? ”’ 

““Oh,”’ she said, 
Islands... .” 

Where,”’ I asked, ‘‘are they? ”’ 

ok | believe in the North somewhere,”’ she said 
brightly, “ and they have great hopes of —s 
that dreadful war in South America, between . 

Between ? 

““Oh yes, between Bolivia and Peru, and 
besides,’’ she went on hurriedly, ‘‘ they have pre- 
vented a great many other wars which have not 
taken place. You see they have invented the 
collective peace system.”’ 

My wife at this moment entered the room. 

** This lady,” I said mischievously, ‘‘ has called 
about an invention.’ 

“We have already ‘a very good vacuum 
cleaner,’’ said my wife. 

** No, no, my dear, this is an invention to put 
an end to quarrels.”’ 

At this my wife bridled a little. ‘‘ No no, my 
dear,’’ I went on, “‘ not in the sanctity of the 
home, but in the world at large. It is called the 
collective peace system.” 

** Yes,’ our visitor proceeded, ‘‘ I was explain- 
ing to your husband when you came in, that the 


“there were the Aland 


League of Nations has invented the Collective - 


Peace System, which is a way of preventing war. 
You will find it in question 5: 


Do you consider that if a nation insists on attacking 
another, the other nations should combine to compel 
it to stop by— 


(a) economic and non-military methods. 
(b) if necessary, military measures. 

‘“‘ Take an aggressive nation, aggressive and 
imperialistic, like Japan. If she insists on 
attacking another nation, then all the other nations 
will refuse to buy from Japan or to sell to Japan.”’ 

** T see,’’ I said, ‘‘ but is not the chief trade of 
Japan with the United States? Is America in this 
racket?” 

‘“* No, not exactly,’’ said the lady, ‘‘ but we are 
sure she would be very sympathetic.”’ 

“* If I know anything of America, my dear lady, 
a trade of seventy millions a year would weigh 
against a lot of sympathy, to say nothing of the 
British trade the Yankees would pick up if we 
went into this boycott. And then there’s Germany 
—is she in the League? ”’ 

** No, not exactly,’’ said the lady. 

“So you would have the Germans trading with 
Japan as well as the Americans? ”” 

** Yes, but if we failed there,’’ said our visitor, 
“* of course, there would be ‘ military measures.’ ”’ 

** What sort of military measures ? ”’ 

“* Oh, what we call ‘ sanctions,’ just military 
measures, measures of a military nature.’ 

You mean war? I said. 

‘* Not war of the old reactionary kind,”’ she said. 
“Nothing like that, but what we call police 
measures.” 

The lady’s reticule was bulging with leaflets— 
white, green, pink and blue. ‘ Here it is,’’ she 
said, ‘* here is the answer, in the green leaflet. It 
explains that if ‘ the peace-breaker,’ that is Japan, 
of course, ‘ replies to economic pressure by using 
armed force,’ then, ‘in the last resort, the only 
way to uphold the new world law and to prevent 
wars of the old kind is to be ready to use all 
measures that may be required to bring the attack 
to an end, with as little lasting injury as possible.”’ 

** That is to say,’’ I interjected ‘‘ that to pre- 
vent wars ‘ of the old kind’ we are to have wars 
of the new kind.” 

‘* Only in the last resort,’’ said the lady. . 

“* But we were agreed that we could not count 
on all the nations.” 

** No, but there would be the British Navy,” 
said the Lady. 

** So it comes to that,’? I said. ‘‘ If the British 
Navy is to settle it, what about question 2—‘ Are 
you in favour of an all-round reduction of arma- 
ments by international agreement?’ We must 
have a strong navy, surely, if we are going to 
undertake this job for Geneva? ”’ 

**T must really be going,” said the Lady, “‘ I 
am delighted vou take such an intelligent interest 
in our Peace Ballot.” 
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HE present position in Russia proves that the 
statements made by the Christian Protest 
Movement as to the continued oppression of 

religion in the U.S.S.R. have possibly been under, 
rather than over-estimated. 
Ours must be a fight by the united battalions of 


those who still believe in the 
power of faith and.justice to 


To expose the Charity of the 
Churches, and the whole of their 
so-called ‘‘ social welfare’ work 
as demoralising and degrading to 
employed and unemployed alike, 
individually and collectively. To 
labour actively in all available 
ways to counteract these and 
other efforts of the churches to 
create and maintain sectarian 
divisions in the ranks of the 
workers. 

To promote the growth of international solidarity 
among the oppressed of all lands by combating actively 
each and every religion-fostered race-hatred or assertion 
of race or national superiority. In this connection to 
expose and oppose persistently the insidious, 
demoralising and reactionary imperialist policy of the 
Christian Missions to the ‘‘ Heathen.” 

To combat actively every attempt to adulterate 
Socialism with Religion, or to prostitute Science to 
the ends of the Churches and Religion. As a prime 
means to both these ends to promote and encourage 
by every available means the study and development 
of the Historical Materialism indelibly associated with 
the names of Marx, Engels and Lenin; and to vindicate 
it against all misrepresentations.”’ 

The Soviet Government works in close touch with 
the League of Militant Godless and the Communist 
International, and the latter carries out its sub- 
versive and anti-religious aims in this country by 
many camouflaged societies and organisations, 
which need to be carefully guarded against. The 
most serious menace does not come from a few mis- 
guided Communists, who come into conflict with 
the police, but from those in higher places who 
preach thin insidious doctrines by specious and 
subtle methods. 


The attack is being made 
amongst the intellegentsia 


overcome tyranny and oppres- 
sion ; a fight not in a vindictive 
spirit against Russia, but an 
appeal to what is still present, 
if dormant, among the 


AN OPEN LETTER 
TO THE 


through the British Section of 
the Writers’ International, the 
Artists’ International, the Left 
Theatre and Cinema, Kino the 
Workers Cinema, and the 


CLERGY 


Russian people and that is a 
belief in a great Divine order. 

It must be a campaign of counter-argument and 
witness, even against those in this country who are 
so misguided, and so misread the history of the 
past, as to imagine that, in the long run, they can 
defeat God and goodness. 

The attack on Religion is not made in Russia 
only, but it is the definite aim of the Soviet Govern- 
ment to foist their Anti-God Campaign upon all 
other countries, and it is correct to say that it is the 
only Government in the comity of Nations which 
OFFICIALLY combats religion and seeks to 
eradicate it from its borders. 

Recent quotations from Soviet literature prove 
this to be the case. The Anti-God campaign in 
this country is in the hands of the League of 
Socialists Freethinkers and its insidious campaign 
is to be waged through all kinds of existing 
organisations. 

The following extracts from the aims given in 
their Manifesto show how necessary it is for those 
connected with Church organisations, boys’ move- 
ments, schools and colleges to be on their guard :— 


To expose the Churches, their creeds and the 
Religious ideology they have fostered, as objectively 
and subjectively agencies for the defence of the estab- 
lished bourgeois order of society ; and, as such, passive 
or active barriers to the emancipation of the working- 


Workers’ Theatre Movement, 
and something like 100 publi- 
cations are circulated amongst Co-Operative 
Societies, Labour Unions, etc. Even some 
Churches have been deceived. 


It is-sometimes asserted by Church leaders that 
the best way to meet the menace is by simply carry- 
ing on the ordinary work of the individual 
Churches, but the danger has now reached a point 
when an United Christendom must show the Soviet 
Government that its deadly work must cease. 


We urge upon the leaders of all the Christian 
Churches to bestir themselves in the matter. The 
strongest weapon is in their hands, for any modi- 
fication of oppression of religion in Russia may be 
traced to the realisation by the Soviet Government 
that a world-wide indignation has been aroused 
among the nations against this oppression. This 
country of ours must be saved from a similar fate. 


KATHERINE ATHOLL, 
FitzALAN OF DERWENT, of the Christian 
GLASGOW. Protest Movement. 
CuHarRNwoop, Vice President. 
JaMEs KNOWLES, 

Chairman of Executive Committee. 
A. J. K. Topp, M.P. 

Member of Executive Committee. 
C. V. R. Wricut, Hon. Treasurer. 
S. M. Dawkins. General Seerctary. 


Joint Presidents. 
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COLLECTIVE PEACE 
THE GARDEN EDEN 


By HAMADRYAD 


Geneva was troubled, 
The League alarmed: 
The Balkans bubbled, 
And couldn’t be calmed. 
The Jugos were getting 
Their teeth into Hungary, 
The Slavs were whetting 
Their ironmongery. 
Said the League: “It’s plain, 
If we let them stump us, 
And adjourn again 
Without stopping the rumpus, 
The Magyars and Huns, 
The Serbs and the Croats 
Will be shooting off guns 
And a-slitting of throats. 
It’s a bit of a shock, 
But not surprising, 
When the League’s stock 
Appeared to be rising, 
When things seemed quiet, 
Near and afar, 
No Spanish riot, 
No row in the Saar, 
No sort of clash i’ 
The East or West, 
To have these Bashi- 
Bazouks on our chest.” 


Alas! When nations 
Get mad at their neighbours, 
To teach them patience 
Defies all labours. 
And it just can’t be done 
When, to add to the bother, 
The French side with one, 
The Italians with ’tother. 
Here was a kettle 
- Of fish to fry, 
But the League, on its mettle, 
Said: ‘‘ Let’s have a try, 
By each doing his best, 


If a deal can't be made 
That will sooth Buda-Pest, 
And appeal to Belgrade.”’ 


Then up spake that ever 
So nice Mr. Eden: 
‘* We've got to be clever 
If we’re to succeed in 
Placating these small, 
But vociferous nations, 
And coaxing them all 
To improve their relations. 
Now I’ve got a formula; 
Look, here it is— 
That will ward off the storm. You'll a- 
gree it’s a whizz 
For soothing fierce races 
Whose tempers are fiery ; 
No blackening of faces, 
No further enquiry.” 


The question was mooted, 
The disputants found 
The formula suited 
Them down to the ground. 
After some breezy 
But harmless backchat, 
Honours seemed easy, 
So that was that. 
So with signing all round, 
And a shaking of hands, 
A solution was found 
Such as honour demands. 
The League got bouquets, 
And our amiable Tony 
Was covered with praise, 
Which I, for one, own he 
Deserved, though I wonder, 
In view of the past, 
If a truce achieved under 
Such methods can last 
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Forward the Flight Brigade 


By Major Oliver Stewart 


RITISH aviation is becoming accustomed to 
“ reassuring ”’ statements made by Govern- 
ment spokesmen. There have been many 
such statements lately, notably by Lord London- 
derry and Mr. Baldwin, and they all possess one 
serious fault; that they fail to reassure. They 
indicate somnolence, complacency, technical mis- 
understanding (as when Mr. Baldwin made com- 
parisons between German and British aircraft), and 
a lamentable lack of the progressive spirit. They 
are apologetic and explanatory; never bold and 
inspiring. One would imagine that aviation was 
something obscene, to be tolerated only of neces- 
sity but not by any means to be encouraged. 

I have already outlined in the Saturday Review 
the constructive measures that are needed in both 
military and civil aviation in order to put this 
country where she ought to be. Those measures 
must be taken, and if they are not taken there can 
be no hope of any real aerial dominance for this 
country. What is the delay? We have heard 
that weeks, months and years ago the Air Ministry 
had thought of everything and planned everything 
and arranged everything; but we have still not 
heard exactly what it was it had thought of, 
planned and arranged. 

Judging from the hints that have been let fall 
we may entertain grave doubt if the Government 
has yet appreciated how valuable a servant aviation 
might be. 

I am not proposing again to repeat the measures 
that are needed; I am proposing to direct attention 
to what I believe to be the fundamental cause of 
the trouble. It is briefly that the Air Ministry is 
afflicted with an enormous inferiority complex. 
Lord Londonderry defends his department; he is 
always defending it; but he never counter-attacks. 
The Londonderry air is charged with chloroform 
instead of oxygen. It is an anzsthetic instead of 
a stimulant. 


Three Million Wanted 

I should like to see a British air minister get up 
and, instead of showing conclusively why half a 
million pounds a year subvention for British civil 
aviation is enough, I should like to see him show 
conclusively that nothing less than three million 
pounds a year would be enough. I should like to 
see him, instead of congratulating the Air Force 
upon possessing an aeroplane that can fly 15 miles 
an hour faster than foreign bombing aeroplanes, 
urging that intensive development work be under- 
taken so that it may possess aeroplanes that can fly 
50 miles an hour faster. I should like to see him 
instituting practical research into the problems of 
stratosphere flying and into the problems of estab- 
lishing an air service between England and 


- Canada. 


I. notice that a technical paper states that the 
Mayo ‘“‘ porter aeroplane ” invention is intended 


to provide means for establishing a trans-Atlantic 
service. If that is so, it is a bold measure which 
ought to have been publicly announced long ago; 
but it is frankly a gamble. Major Mayo is a com- 
petent technologist, and there can be no question 
that the plan has not been thoroughly worked out 
in detail. 


But it is an experiment and, like all experiments, 
its results may not come up to expectations. To 
rely upon that invention alone for the Atlantic 
service is to repeat the classic mistake of the high 
speed mailplane. One of these machines was 
ordered by the Air Ministry a long time ago. 
There was great excitement. ‘‘ A Government 
plan for high speed air mails.’’ Where is that 
machine now? It was crashed before it had com- 
pleted its trials—as the best new type of machine 
may crash. There was no second string, no alter- 
native plan. The rest was silence. 


Afraid§to ask for More 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald spoke the other day 
about going on, on and on and up, up and up. 
It is a pity he cannot give concrete proof of the 
sincerity of that utterance by going on, on and on 
and up, up and up inthe air. At present he seems 
to be content with going round and round and 
round. I want to emphasise once more that I do 
not question the personal enthusiasm of those 
charged with aeronautical development, both civil 
and military, in this country. But I do charge 
them with being afraid to press for adequate de- 
velopment measures; with being continuously on 
the defensive when they ought to be clamouring 
for a big advance. 


Aviation must either be treated on the grandest 
scale or not at all. It is not enough that the 
British Empire should be, aeronautically, as ad- 
vanced as any other country; it must be aero- 
nautically superior to any other country, because 
it stands to gain more through aeronautics than 
any other country. The Parliamentary Air Com- 
mittee has been adversely criticised in many 
quarters, and it does often show a lack of under- 
standing of the problems involved; but at least it 
is asking for more flying and more air develop- 
ment, and that is the duty of everyone who believes 
in aviation at the present time. 

Everyone must ask for more; must insist that 
what has been done is not enough and that a new 
approach to British aviation, a more progressive 
approach, must be secured. 


When I see the Air Ministry hammering away 
for more and faster aeroplanes, as the Admiralty 
hammers away for more cruisers; when I see it 
showing that it appreciates the possibilities still 
latent in aviation and working continuously for 
their realisation; I shall be content. But not 
until then, 
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An Alternative Scheme 


By Sir Michael O’Dwyer 


N the previous two 
articles it has been 
shown how the 

majority of the Com- 
mittee in their vain 
anxiety to placate the 
Indian politicians—who 
bulked so large in the 
Committee’s _sittings— 
concentrate on the purely 
political aspect of the 
Indian problem and com- 
pletely ignore that 
clause in their instruc- 
tions which asserts the 
responsibility of Parlia. 
ment for ‘‘ the welfare 
and advancement of the 
Indian peoples.” SIR MICHAEL O’DWYER 

That is really the governing factor, namely good 
administration, and so far from promoting it, the 
majority proposals endanger every condition of it 
—security, impartial justice, progressive and 
honest administration, light taxation—by remov- 
ing the British element which hitherto has secured 
these conditions and by proposing a cumbrous, 
unworkable and costly substitute. 


That system, even if admirable in every other 
respect, must inevitably break down because the 
administrative and financial foundations are 
rotten. Its advocates, unable to defend it on the 
merits, take refuge in the argument that there is 
no alternative. That is untrue, and they do know, 
or should know it to be untrue. 


Lord Irwin on Partnership 
The outline of an alternative scheme, which is 
free from the worst features of the White Paper, 
was put before the Joint Committee in the oral 
evidence, and later was formally submitted to 
them in writing. 


What have they done with it? They have 
simply ignored it! This is the more remarkable 
because the alternative was based mainly on the 
principles publicly and officially expressed by two 
of their most prominent members, Lord Irwin when 
head of the Government of India, and Sir Samuel 
Hoare as Secretary of State. 


Lord Irwin’s Government (including three 
Indian Members) in their Despatch of 20th 
September, 1930, on the Simon Commission’s pro- 
posals, wrote: ‘‘ It (the future Government of 
India) would, it is true, be within specified limits, 
under the control of His Majesty’s Government 
(Parliament), but it is of the essence of our pro- 
posals that control should be of such a nature as to 
establish partnership in place of subordination,” 


The limits within which Parliament should con- 
trive to exercise control are given in para. 225 of 
the Despatch. They correspond roughly to the 
Safeguards of the White Paper and the Joint Com- 
mittee, with this difference, and a vital one, that 
they insist on the direct responsibility of Parlia- 
ment, which the Joint Committee surrender. 


Having laid down the principle of Partnership, 
which even no Die-hard objects to, Lord Irwin 
and his colleagues, in their para. 138, describe how 
it should be given effect to, viz. : 


‘If the proposals we make for a Partnership 
between Britain and India are accepted, it would 
seem to follow that there should be Partnership in 
the legislature as well as in the executive (it already 
exists in the Services). We would retain nomina- 
tion (of officials and non-officials to the legislature) 
for the two purposes of curing unequalities or de- 
fects in representation by election, and or obtaining 
some additional support in the legislature for an 
executive of the form which we contemplate.” 


Obviously the same principle of Partnership 
should apply to the Provincial Governments, 
thereby securing adequate representation of the 
British partner in the executive, the legislature and 
the Services. 


Sir Samuel Hoare’s Declaration 


That far-reaching need and logical principle was 
never questioned in the three Round Table Con- 
ferences. In fact, it was further developed with 
a view to bringing the Princes—who rule nearly 
half the area and one-fourth the population of 
India—into the Partnership, subject to their 
general agreement. 


Hence, at the close of the third Round Table 
Conference on 24th December, 1932, the Secretary 
of State summed up the position as follows :— 


‘* We have been confronted with the problem 
of reconciling the claims of three partners who 
have for many generations been mated in an 
undertaking of far-reaching ramifications— 
Great Britain, British India, and Indian India 
(the Princes). 


‘* The old Articles of Association were getting 
out of date; a new bond of union had to be 
found; the new bond must be the bond of an 
all-India Federation with the rights of each of 
the three parties effectively safeguarded.” 


Admirable! But when we come to the White 
Paper and the Joint Committee’s Report we find 
Great Britain, hitherto the predominant partner, 
absolutely ignored. It is true she retains the re- 
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sponsibility of a policeman or night-watchman to 
guard and defend the joint concern, but is made 
to surrender all direct control and the whole civil 
administration to the younger and inexperienced 
or hostile partners. 


Put vulgarly, she is to receive the kicks while 
they get the ha’pence! 


Could fatuity go further? But the crux of the 
situation is that the proposed surrender would leave 
the Princes vis-d-vis with the British Indian poli- 
ticians who, having got rid of the British, 
would promptly proceed to eliminate them. The 
Princes are not blind to the fact that the British 
Government proposes to make them a cat’s-paw. 
One of them, in the Morning Post of 27th Novem- 
ber, thus described the unworthy manceuvre :— 


‘* Those who wish to use the Princes as a con- 
venience in their attempts to placate the demands 
of aggressive democracy in British India will be 
taking a grave risk.” 


The Complacent Mr. Baldwin 
Mr. Baldwin, with complacent self-assurance, 
told us on the 4th inst. that he is prepared to take 
that risk as the only way of keeping India within 
the Empire. 


Is he blind to the recent elections to the All- 
India Legislature, in which the Congress, whose 
publicly declared programme is complete indepen- 
dence, has won a majority of the elective seats and 
would be the masters of the Government he~ pro- 
poses to establish? Further, does he not realise 
that the so-called Moderates on whom he and Sir 
Samuel Hoare and the Joint Committee have placed 
a foolish reliance have also denounced the Com- 
mittee’s proposals, but, even so, have been swept 
away by the Congress ‘‘ whole-hoggers ’’ ? 


His influence, backed up by the party machine 
which has shown a skill and a zeal in stifling 
genuine Conservative feeling that was painfully 
lacking when confronting the Socialist menace, 
has not for the first time committed the majority 
of the party to a position from which they cannot 
advance without disaster nor retreat without 
dishonour. 


Fortunately, there is a section of Conservatives 
who still adhere to principle and to the fulfilment 
of our obligations to our own people and our 
Indian fellow subjects, who will be the greatest 
sufferers if the Committee’s proposals go through 
Parliament. That section’s first duty is at every 
stage to fight strenuously against the Govern- 
ment’s proposals. If it should be their duty to go 
further and propose an alternative, one can be 
based on the principle of genuine Partnership, 
formulated by Lord Irwin and accepted by Sir 
Samuel Hoare, but from which both for some 
mysterious reason have run away. The outlines as 
laid before but not considered by the Joint Com- 
mittee are roughly :— 


Summary of Alternative 


1.—Give facilities as proposed by the Simon 
Commission for the future attainment, if and when 
feasible, of an All-India Federation based on the 


voluntary association of Provinces, which have be- 
come autonomous and self-governing States (the 
Princes), with Great Britain for certain common 
purposes. 


2.—Meantime, establish the Council of Greater 
India, containing representatives of British India 
and the States and presided over by the Viceroy as 
a consultative and advisory body in matters of 
common concern to British India and the States, 
e.g., customs, tariffs, communications, excise, 
posts, and telegraphs, etc., in which the States 
have a legitimate claim to have their interests 
considered. 


3.—The Central Government, however consti- 
tuted, must remain responsible to the British Crown 
and Parliament, at least till an All-India Federa- 
tion is set up and working smoothly. 


4.—Both in the Central and Provincial Govern- 
ments, Great Britain’s partnership to be recognised 
by adequate representation, not only in the Execu- 
tive, but in the Legislature (as proposed by Lord 
Irwin’s Government) and also in all the important 
Services. These are: General Administration, 
Police, Judiciary, Public Works, Irrigation, 
Forests, Agriculture, Veterinary, Education, from 
all of which but the first two the Joint Committee, 
following the White Paper, exclude them. 


This British element is essential to maintain the 
existing standards of efficiency, integrity and im- 
partiality and, above all, to protect the peasants 
and workers from exploitation. 


Britain must be an Effective Partner 


5.—While accepting, on the above conditions, 
transfer of the provincial administration to the 
control of provincial legislatures, subject to recall 
of powers if misused, it is essential in the interests 
of security and impartial justice to retain non- 
legislative control of the Courts and Police till 
experience proves that they can be safely made over 
to Indian Ministers, province by province. 


The above outline indicates how Parliament, in 
the words of the Act of 1919, can reconcile its re- 
sponsibility for ‘‘ the welfare and advancement of 
the Indian peoples ’’ with its declared policy of 
furthering ‘‘ by successive stages ’’ the “‘ gradual 
development of self-governing institutions towards 
the ultimate goal of responsible government in 
India as an integral part of the Empire.” 


India to-day isa British creation. Great Britain 
is no more an “ alien’”’ power than any of the 
conquering races which ruled India for 800 years 
before our advent. Great Britain alone has pro- 
tected India from invasion and internal anarchy 
and brought it to its present stage of development. 
The removal or serious weakening of British power 
in India—as proposed by the Joint Committee— 
would throw India’s 350 millions back into the 
appalling chaos from which we have rescued them. 
Therefore, whatever form the future Constitution 
takes, it must ensure the maintenance of Great 
Britain in India as an effective Partner, 
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India Scorns the Report 


By Hamish Blair 
(The Man on the Spot) 


AVE you ever felt sorry for the Derby dog, 
urged on its solitary and inglorious career 
down the course by the jeers and laughter 

of the crowd? Then you can perhaps sympathise 
with the India Report and its, reception at the 
hands of the Indian press. Or, to resort to a more 
classical analogy—for one metaphor is really 
inadequate to the occasion—the Report of the 
Parliamentary Committee finds itself, so far as the 
Indian press is concerned, like the Ancient 
Mariner 
Alone, alone, all, all alone, 
Alone on a wide, wide sea ! 

In a long and comprehensive experience I have 
never known anything like the blast of journalistic 
indignation which caught the Report the moment 
it put its nose out of harbour. I doubt if the 
Indian press has ever before displayed such 
unanimity on any subject. 

One of your readers has recently taken me to 
task for suggesting that there are few, if any pro- 
British Indians among the literates of this country. 
Here is an acid test—a report which has been put 
out, as the ‘‘ Bow-Wow ”’ Agency informs us, by 
“* three ex-Viceroys, three former Secretaries of 
State for India, three former Under-Secretaries for 
India, two ex-Governors of Provinces,”’ etc., etc. 
In fact, ‘‘ it is doubtful if ever such concentration 
of expert knowledge has been brought to bear upon 
any great imperial question.” 

Denunciation 

Well now, you would think, wouldn’t you, that 
a report emanating from a body like that might 
have hoped for at least one solitary cheer from the 
** Moderates,’’ the ‘‘ Liberals,’’ the ‘‘ intellectual 
and political India,’’ to which Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin, at all events, has been looking for 
countenance and support? If you did, however, 
you would be woefully disappointed. ‘‘ Moder- 
ates,’’ vie with Congress organs in denouncing the 
wretched production. In the brief time at my 
disposal since the Report was published, I have 
ransacked the purely Indian press from Allahabad 
to Madras without lighting upon a single favour- 
able reference to it. 

The Congress, of course, had it hanged, drawn 
and quartered before it ever saw the light. They 
had ‘‘ swept the country”? in the Assembly 
elections, and they held -(not altogether without 
reason), that the electors, by voting for Congress, 
had deliberately shown that they preferred 
revolution to reforms. The Congress, therefore, 
which is a purely revolutionary body, can and 
does claim to be perfectly consistent in declining 
to pay the Report the compliment of even reading 
it! 

Here are a few Press opinions on the Report, 
mostly ‘‘ Moderate ’’ (!) with a few Congress 
views thrown in. 


The Leader (Allahabad): The scheme is 
unworthy of England to offer and India to accept. 

The Pioneer (Allahabad): The report will not 
satisfy even moderate Nationalist opinion. 

Advance (Calcutta): A more ridiculous and 
absurd proposal has never been seriously made by 
any body of responsible statesmen. 

The Amrita Bazar Patrika (Calcutta): The 
changes proposed by the Committee are one and 
all reactionary. 

The Bombay Chronicle describes the report as 
“* a calculated insult to India.” 

The Free Press Journal (Bombay) describes it as 
‘* political trickery, using the forms of democracy 
for merely throwing dust in the public eye.” 

The Hindustan Times (Allahabad): The whole 
conception is a travesty of responsible govern- 
ment. 

The National Call (Allahabad): While the Con- 
gress is not even prepared to look at it, we have 
no doubt patriotic opinion throughout the country 
will have no hesitation to reject it. 


“Worst Expectations” 
The Indian Nation (Patna) says: India’s worst 


“expectations have come true. 


The Hindu (Madras): To say that the Joint 
Select Committee’s report inadequately justifies 
the worst fears that were entertained in this 
country, is to understate considerably the impres- 
sion that is bound to be produced by this intensely 
reactionary document. 

And so on. There is plenty more of the same 
kind, north, south, east and west. I apologise 
for these copious quotations, but have felt con- 
strained to submit them. 

(1) Because they emphasise far more cogently 
than I could, the unanimity of the Indian press as 
to the addled egg upon which the Government and 
the Committee have been sitting with such por- 
tentous secrecy for so many months. 

(2) Because it is just possible that the news 
agencies may have omitted to transmit the full 
force of the hostile opinion which has been 
focussed upon the Report. Just as, for example, 
in the cables describing the British daily press 
reactions, the views of the Morning Post were 
(through sheer forgetfulness, of course!) withheld 
from the Indian public, while every pro-Govern- 
ment opinion was telegraphed more or less at 
length. : 

Mr. MacDonald, I see, has been telling the 
House of Commons in_ effect that after 
‘* expectations ’’ he has roused in ‘“‘ India,’’ he 
daren’t keep this country waiting too long for the 
promised reforms. He needn’t worry. India,’ 
judging from its press, is not pining in the least 
for the brand of reforms to which he and his 
Government are now committed. 


India, 24th November, 1934, 
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BRITISH LEGION AFFAIRS 


Branches Want The Truth 


By a Special Correspondent 


LTHOUGH the officials of Haig House have 
professed to consider that the charges made 
in my previous series of articles could be 

disregarded and. have in fact publicly stated that 
they were ‘* not worth while answering,”’ evidence 
is accumulating that these officials are at length 
realising that this pontifical attitude can no longer 
be maintained. 


I have reason to know that a considerable 
amount of correspondence has been addressed to 
them on the subject both from branches and 
individuals and that as a result the National 
Chairman has written a ‘‘ confidential letter ’’ to 
branch chairmen stating that questions would be 
answered ! 


To prove what an empty promise this is and to 
show the utter impossibility of obtaining straight 
answers to plain questions I propose to deal with 
some astounding ‘“‘ replies’’ which have been 
given to a retired officer residing in Brussels who, 
being a regular subscriber to the Legion wrote to 
Headquarters asking for explanations of the 
charges made in the Saturday Review. 


Space forbids the reproduction of the full text 
of the extraordinary and evasive letters addressed 
to Lt.-Col. F. W. P. Macdonald, the officer in 
question, by Sir Frederick Maurice and Major 
Featherstone-Godley, but I will deal in some 
detail with one of them, a letter dated September 
25th from the latter official. 


Special Fund Mystery 


This letter refers first to the payment of money 
from the ‘“‘Haig Special Fund’’ to defray the legal 
expenses of a member of the executive. Major 
Godley repeats the evasion published in the Legion 
Journal as to the origin of this fund. I have already 
pointed out that the original sim was exhausted 
long ago, that it has been renewed from year to 
year with Poppy Day money, and that it was, 
therefore, obvious that it was from money sub- 
scribed for the relief of distress that this solicitor’s 
bill was actually paid. Apparently Haig House 
dare not contradict this, yet the half truth which 
is worse than the lie direct is persisted in. 


The next item concerns travelling expenses. 
Readers will remember that this accounts for £3,470. 
Major Godley states that ‘‘ the scale is 17s. 6d. 
to 2ls. per 24 hours and third-class rail fare.’’ But 
has he forgotten the fact that ‘‘ honorary officials ’’ 
have received 20s. per day in addition for ‘‘ loss 
of time’? And can he pledge his word that when 
paid officials travel first class—as they frequently 
have done—they pay the difference from their own 
pockets ? 


Major Godley next refers to the question of 
aeroplane trips by Legion officials, defrayed out of 


Legion funds. He admits that Gen. Maurice 
did on one occasion ’’ charter an aeroplane, 
and then makes the astounding claim that “ the 
cost was less than his normal railway fare’’!! 
Some Saturday Review readers will be interested 
to know where they can charter a private plane 
at less than third class rail fare. The 
inference is that this was the sole occasion when 
such a thing occurred. I would, therefore, invite 
Major Godley to turn up the expense accounts for 
May 1926 when he may find that a paid official 
went from London to Llandudno by hired car and 
returned the same day by aeroplane, though pre- 
sumably the car which took him there had to 
return to London empty! 


Curious Items 


The final item in this extraordinary letter 
deals with the entry of £2,500 (not £2,000 as 
stated by Major Godley) charged to non-existent 
‘“‘ migration.’’ He admits there was no migration 
and pleads that this title is a ‘‘ misnomer.” He 
then states that the money was spent on “ various 
outstanding liabilities in connection with families 
of ex-service men ’”’ who emigrated previously. 


The best comment on these “ replies’’ is 
provided by Col. Macdonald himself. In his final 
letter to Haig House he writes :— 


It would be unkind to take advantage of all the 
openings given in a letter written, apparently, under 
the stress of some agitation, but there are two points 
to which a reply seems desirable. The first is with 
regard to the ‘‘ surprise ” I have caused you by “having 

. dealings ” with a “ subversive rag ”’ as yon style the 
Saturday Review, apparently for having dared to print 
letters about the British Legion. It should not be 
necessary for me to repeat what I said about the 
charges made and the proper way of meeting them, 
but .... it is because I have not been able to get 
satisfactory replies to my questions that I was obliged 
to send the correspondence to the paper in which the 
charges appeared. The “‘ too proud to fight ” attitude 
is not a dignified one to adopt and, if the Legion refuses 
to give information about the salaries paid to its 
officials . . . . it must not be surprised if the public 
concludes that there is something of which the Legion 
is ashamed. 


The second point is . . . . your conviction that ‘ Col. 
Haldane, President of the Brussels Branch, would re- 
solve most of my difficulties at a short interview... .” 
Such a suggestion is somewhat absurd. 
Col. Haldane died in England on August 5th, 1934 
That the death of the President of the Brussels Branch 
should not be known more than two months afterwards 
to the Chairman of the Legion goes to show an ignor- 
ance of, and a lack of interest in, the affairs of the 
unsalaried Overseas Branches that is very regrettable. 


It should be noted that Col. Haldane’s death was 
notified to Legion H.Q. immediately it occurred by 
telephone and telegram. 


What hope of Legion reform is there while 
there is such amazing ignorance and indifference 
combined with such smug complacency ? 
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The Spectre Revision 


By Robert Machray 


GRIM and menacing spectre hangs over 

and haunts all Europe, and its name is 

Revision, meaning nowadays Territorial 
Revision. It came into existence with the signing 
of the Peace Treaties in 1919, but for quite a 
number of years afterwards it was extremely 
tenuous—scarcely more than a pale, thin and 
nebulous outline. It did not appear particularly 
terrifying, and there was some hope that it would 
melt away and vanish into the uncharted depths of 
space. But as time went on it gradually, very 
gradually at first, acquired form and substance. 
It continued to grow in size and definiteness till 
it assumed, with an effect of suddenness to many 
who could hardly believe their eyes, something of 
the distinct and formidable shape and aspect it 
shows in still greater measure to-day. 


This is no fancy picture, no rhetorical exaggera- 
tion, as anyone who has studied the history of the 
last fifteen years must admit. There had been not 
a few protests on the part of the territorial 
“* victims ’’ of the Peace Treaties, but these had 
been so ineffective that the ‘‘ victors”? did not 
trouble themselves to do more than simply veto 
them. This was true till 1933, when Hitler came 
into power, with his strong pan-German pro- 
gramme of recovery and expansion—a programme 
which could not but give fresh heart to every 
territorial revisionist in other parts of Europe. 


It is significant that, though Hitler is still 
prodigal of assurances of his pacific intentions, 
most of the rest of the world disbelieves in his 
sincerity. And this is chiefly because it realises 
that the rearmament of Germany, increasing apace 
day and night, does not square in the least with 
these fine peaceful protestations and gestures of 
his. The post-War situation, which meant the 
permanence of the territorial settlement effected in 
1919, has been radically changed by Hitler, and so 
it comes about that as 1934 draws to a close, it is 
Territorial Revision that fills the sky with menace, 
while the lightnings play on and off, and on again, 
at Geneva. 


Peace in the Saar ? 

Fortunately, the Saar is no longer a potential 
source of serious trouble. It seems quite certain 
that the terms of the relevant treaty respecting the 
plebiscite will be observed by all concerned, thanks 
to the British and other soldiers who will police 
the district and assist Mr. Knox, the much-tried 
head of the Commission, in maintaining order. 
Here, it may be noted in passing, is no question of 
the efficacy or otherwise of what is known as the 
* collective peace system.’’ Article 16 of the 
Covenant does not enter into the matter; it is a 
case of some Powers agreeing to take steps to 
secure the observance of treaty obligations, and 
not of ‘‘ sanctions.”’ Certainly it has nothing to 
do with Territorial Revision. 


Most unhappily, the same cannot be said of the 
bitter controversy between Yugoslavia and 
Hungary, which has avisen out of the murder of 
King Alexander. The persistent efforts that have 
been made to smother the quarrel—in the “‘ interest 
of peace,’’ it is said, but really with a view to 
keeping the League from dying summarily under 
the load of hypocrisy with which it is burdened— 
may have had a momentary dubious success. 
What is perfectly clear is that there has been an 
absolute failure to distract attention from the only 
too-obvious fact that the dispute has passed from 
specific acts of terrorism to what lies behind these 
facts. This involves, or rather revolves, the whole 
terrible question of Territorial Revision. 


Charges of Terrorism 

Since the rearmament of Germany must now be 
regarded as an accomplished fact, nothing prac- 
tically remains of the Peace Treaties except the 
territorial dispositions—dispositions, that is, of 
large or small blocks of land still in-the possession 
of those holding title under these treaties. The 
real gravamen of the charges against Hungary by 
Yugoslavia, backed by the two other Little Entente 
States, is that the accused used terrorism in 
general, and assassination in particular, for the 
purpose of promoting great changes in these 
dispositions—in brief, terrorist pressure for pro- 
curing territorial revision. The status quo, in 
fact, under a quasi-secret offensive—of an exceed- 
ingly horrible kind, no matter by whom practised. 

As the evidence for or against Hungary has still 
to be produced and evaluated, the question of her 
innocence or guilt remains sub judice. Sides 
however, were taken at Geneva respecting revision. 
M. Laval, the French Foreign Minister, tanged 
himself unequivocally with all those who stand by 
the. Peace Treaties and uphold the status quo. 

On the other hand, Baron Aloisi, the Italian 
representative, did not attempt to disguise his 
sympathy with Hungary in her revisionist attitude, 
but there is nothing new in this, for Mussolini 
expressed himself in that sense years ago. The 
whole business was narrowed down when, on 
Monday, M. Titulescu, the Rumanian Foreign 
Minister, said that Hungary’s insistence on the 
revision of her peace treaty, which is that of 
Trianon, ‘constituted a threat of war.’’ 

There it is—threat of war! The spectre, grim 
and menacing, over Europe! I doubt whether 
we, that is, England can get away from it, how- 
ever much we try. Mr. Eden was careful not to 
commit himself at Geneva—which takes us just 
that far and no farther. He deprecated the expul- 
sions by Yugoslavia—undoubtedly a tactical 
blunder on her part, though it should not be for- 
gotten that, after all, it was her King who was so 
brutally assassinated. A form of words may tide 
the League over the next few weeks, but after- 
wards what? 
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Eve in Paris 


REAT importance is attached to the French 

Colonial Conference, the first ever held. 

It was opened by the President of the 

Republic, with pomp and ceremony, in the 

Museum at Vincennes, all that remains of the 
wonderful exhibition of 1931. 


Colonial Infantry lined the approaches, their 
band playing gaily. In the spacious vestibule, 
pupils of the Colonial College looked smart in 
their new blue uniforms, and Republican Guards 
stood with drawn swords. 


A thousand people were assembled in the great 
hall when M. Lebrun took his place on the plat- 
form, with Presidents of the Senate, the Chamber, 
the Council, Ministers of the Colonies, the Navy, 
the Governor General of Algeria, Residents- 
General of Morocco and Tunisia, Senators and 
representatives of Colonial Societies. 


M. Lebrun made an excellent speech, and 
declared his belief that the efforts of the conference 
would bring prosperity to France, ending her 
economical difficulties and placing her on a level 
with the mighty neighbouring Isle. The 
Minister of the Colonies was also eloquént in 
praise of ‘‘ Greater France,’’ founded on Justice 
and Humanity. ‘‘ We do not wish,” he cried, 
“to reign over slaves.” 


The average Frenchman knows too little of his 
Colonies and of the admirable work done there by 
men like Lyautey, and Franchet d’Esperey, but 
French youth, brave, intelligent and purposeful, is 
finding in these new fields, outlet denied to it in 
France, where professions are overcrowded and 
occupation for the new generation is a serious 
problem. 


Bonds of Empire 


Impressed by the greatness of the British. 
Empire, French Statesmen remember that the 
French Colonial Empire is the second largest on 
earth, more closely bound to ‘‘ La Patrie ’’ than 
British possessions are to the Crown and with 
many Colonies represented in the Senate or the 
Chamber. Modern French African literature, now 
popular, increases sympathy for races living under 
French rule. 


London Impresses Paris 


The beau-monde has returned to Paris with 
wonderful accounts of the wedding festivities in 
London and the gaieties of that Capital, formerly 
considered by the French so fog-bound and 
depressing that its unfortunate inhabitants suffered 
from a chronic and mysterious disease known as 
‘** Le Spleen Anglais.”” Of late, foreign travel 
has become fashionable this side of the Channel, 
translations of English books are eagerly read and 
English plays draw large audiences. The French 


mind, intelligent and observant, is ridding itself 
of prejudices and misapprehensions concerning 
neighbouring lands. 


Operatic Medley 

The gala performance of ‘“‘ Traviata’’ at the 
Opera was perplexing, the pleasure of the audience 
being marred by the strange mixture of languages 
it heard. M. Gigli sang in Italian and his two 
protagonists sometimes in Italian, but mostly in 
French. Also in the Italian version of Traviata 
the hero is named ‘‘ Alfredo ’’ while in the French 
he -is called Rodolphe, which added to the 
confusion. 


The heroine has the major réle in Traviata and 
when the performance ended, the great tenor’s 
admirers, dissatisfied at not having heard enough 
of their favourite, applauded him so enthusias- 
tically that a piano was brought upon the stage 
and he sang the Aubade out of ‘‘ Le Roi d’Ys,” 
winding up magnificently with ‘‘ O Sole Mio.” 


That charming musician, Reynaldo Hahn, com- 
plains that ‘‘La Vie de Bohéme”’ and “ La 
Tosca’ are too often given, and suggests that 
other operas exist, works of great Italian Com- 
posers eminently suited to the tenor voice. 


“ La Zon 

A strange region known to its inhabitants, to 
journalists and to the police as “‘ La Zone ”’ exists 
around Paris. After the obsolete fortifications 
encircling the metropolis had been destroyed, their 
ruins became a ‘‘ No Man’s Land” and were 
gradually invaded and claimed by the most 
wretched of the Parisian populace, who live there 
in hovels, tents, ancient vehicles, and other deplor- 
able shelters. Authorities have sought vainly to 
remove these squatters to comfortable tenement 
houses, built by the municipality, but they prefer 
miserable surroundings and liberty, defying the 
law which orders the attendance at school of their 
offspring. 


The squatters number 5,000, forming with their 
numerous dependents a large body. There are 
also casual visitors who seek refuge in vacant spots 
before vanishing again into the night on some 
nefarious business, for unemployed, unfortunates 
and criminals half starved, yet often stupified by 
drink obtained somehow, herd together in the 
Zone, which is a breeding-place of Communism. 


In 1919, a Bill was passed to expropriate the 
‘* Zoniers,”’ but difficulties arose over the two and 
a half milliards required. The Municipality of 
Paris is now finding large sums to commence the 
work; and some day, the Metropolis, no longer 
slum-surrounded, will be girdled with the green 
of gardens and trees. 
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Lawrence—The Ever Ready 


By Clive Rattigan 


i RAY, only reflect on the whole history of 
India. Where have we failed when we 
have acted vigorously? Where have we 

succeeded when guided by timid counsels? ”’ 


These words of John Lawrence to General 
Anson, the Commander-in-Chief in India, when 
the latter was hesitating to adopt the course 
Lawrence was urging upon him, to lose no time in 
attacking the mutineers in Delhi, are not perhaps 
without their application to-day when the Con- 
servative Leader is advising his illowing to accept 
his White Flag panacea for India lest that country 
be lost to the Crown and Empire for good ! 


Lawrence himself never had any doubt as to the 
causes of the Mutiny. ‘*‘ The proximate cause,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ was the cartridge affair.”” But “‘ was 
it to be expected that the native soldiery who had 
charge of our fortresses, arsenals, magazines and 
treasuries, without adequate European control, 
should fail to gather extravagant ideas of their 
own importance? ”’ 


. A Realist and Practical Statesman 

John did not share the sentimentality of his 
great-souled brother Henry, the heroic defender of 
the Residency. Henry, to judge by articles he 
wrote to the Press, would have liked even before 
the Mutiny to have started ‘‘ indianising ’’ the 
officer ranks of the Indian Army. John was a 
practical statesman and realist, and when he came 
to reorganise the Indian Army after the Mutiny, as 
Viceroy and Governor-General, he took care to 
raise the proportion of Europeans to Indian troops 
in cavalry and infantry and to reserve the artillery 
almost entirely to the British. 


Like many another able Indian administrator, 
he had a warm affection for the peoples among 
whom he worked and more particularly for the 
patient Indian peasants who are so apt to be for- 
gotten these days by the framers of ‘idealist 
Indian constitutions. 

He had, too, a strong religious strain in him, 
descended through his mother from John Knox. 
But while he was insistent upon Britain’s duty to 
India as a Christian nation, he had no illusions 
about the beneficent results of British rule or of 
its necessity to India. 

And in the crisis of the Mutiny, he gave the 
world a practical demonstration of how British 
strength of purpose counted in India. ; 

Within a few hours of the receipt of alarming 
reports from down country, he had all doubtful 
Sepoy regiments in the Punjab disbanded, had 
placed all forts, arsenals and strategic points under 
British control, had begun organising a small 
movable column of British troops and had started 
enfolling levies not only from among the frontier 
tribes, but from the recently conquered people to 
help defeat the mutinous Bengal Army that, under 


British leadership, had been on the victorious side 
in the Sikh wars. A strangely ironic turn of Fate 
this last measure represented to the Sikhs. 


That it should have been possible to enlist the 
services of a newly-conquered people in support of 
the British Raj was in itself a tribute to the excell- 
ence of the eight years’ régime of the Lawrences 
and of their small band of able English assistants. 

John Lawrence not only saved the Punjab from 
internal rebellion, but he made the province the 
lever for saving India to the British Raj. 

It was his genius and masterful will that dictated 
the whole strategy for suppressing the Mutiny, 
and it was the Punjab that helped to ensure the 
final victory. However much the military pundits 
of Simla might argue that the adventure was 
exceedingly risky and doomed to failure, ‘‘ Jan 
Larren’’ could not be convinced. Delhi, he 
insisted, must be at once besieged. He literally 
drove on towards Delhi, first Anson, then Barnard. 
He poured in munitions and food to the besieging 
garrison on the Ridge and continuously sent them 
reinforcements. 


Staking All for Delhi 

He was ready to gamble everything on the 
chance of taking Delhi. When the weeks passed 
and Delhi was still untaken, Lawrence, to the 
horror of Herbert Edwardes, declared, ‘‘ If Delhi 
does not fall, Peshawur must go. Let us abandon 
the Punjab for the sake of Delhi.’ He had pre- 
pared for that eventuality by sounding friendly 
Punjab chiefs and making arrangements for the 
protection of English wives and children. But 
happily he was not called upon to carry out what 
he had contemplated as the very last resort. 

Delhi fell, and with its fall the death-knell of 
the Mutiny was sounded. Lawrence, who had 
risked all for the capture of the old Moghul 
capital, was fully justified by the event. It was 
“through him,’’ as Canning wrote, ‘‘ that Delhi 
fell,’’ and it was through him that India and the 
British Raj were saved. 

““ Be Ready ”’ was the motto John Lawrence 
chose for himself when he was made a Peer at the 
end of his Viceroyalty, and the two words typify 
his whole career. He was ever ready to meet 
emergency with courage and with decisive action. 

His statue on the Mall in Lahore—the target of 
recent years for extremist abuse—shows him 
offering India, in one hand, the pen, in the other, 
the sword, like the ancient Roman whose watch- 
word was “‘ parcere subjectis et debellare 
superbos.”’ 

But to-day unhappily, his great tradition is for- 
gotten, since Whitehall glories in its readiness to 
give way to Indian clamour and in its hopeless 
unreadiness to meet every kind of national 


danger. 
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The Poacher’s Narrow Shave 
By Dan Russell 


ISS PEMBERTON’S cottage was a good 
half-mile from the village. It stood well 
back from the road in an acre of well- 

tended garden, half of which was given over to 
vegetables. In front were two narrow lawns, 
dotted with beds of frost-bitten dahlias. 

Behind the cottage, reaching right down to the 
garden fence, were the strictly preserved coverts 
which were famous for their high-flying pheasants. 

On this December afternoon Miss Pemberton sat 
reading before her parlour fire. Every now and 
then she lifted her eyes from the page to gaze at 
the cat which lay on the rug. 

He was an enormous beast, a large tabby, as big 
as a pekinese dog. He lay there stretched at full 
length, purring gently, full-fed and lazy, a picture 
of domestic ease. 

At length she closed her book and rose. ‘‘ I 
shan’t be long,”’ she said, “‘ be a good boy, tiger.”’ 

The cat lay quietly basking in the gentle 
warmth ; but when he heard the click of the garden 
gate he rose to his feet. He stretched lazily until 
the claws in his feet stuck out like tacks. Then he 
shook himself and padded out into the little hall. 


All was Still | 

The window was ajar, and he leaped easily on to 
the sill and looked out on to the back garden. 
Then with easy haste he jumped down to the cinder 
path and trotted down towards the coverts. 

He came to the fence and passed under a broken 
paling with the certainty of long usage. Inside 
the covert all was still, save for the rustling of the 
crimson leaves as they drifted gently earthwards. 

The cat trotted down a narrow pathway. He 
moved now with the slinking caution of the born 
hunter. Gone was the lazy, stupid animal which 
had lain before Miss Pemberton’s fire; in its place 
was a keen, ferocious killer, his yellow eyes blaz- 
ing with the lust for blood. 

At the end of the path was a small clearing in 
which the grass grew thickly. Here were many 
rabbits, hopping and humping themselves to feed. 

When the cat drew near the clearing he pro- 
ceeded more slowly; belly touching the ground 
and ears flattened to his skull, he crawled forward, 
an inch at-a time, taking advantage of every bit 
of cover to conceal his advance. 

Fringing the clearing were hazel-bushes, and 
behind one of these the cat waited, motionless and 
patient. Only the fire in his yellow eyes betrayed 
the excitement within him. 

At length a young buck rabbit drew near to the 
hazel. Eagerly the cat watched him with an un- 
blinking stare. The rabbit hopped nearer, but 
still the cat waited with the uncanny patience of 
his kind. 

Another hop, and the rabbit was near enough. 
Slowly the cat flexed his hind legs and _ tensed 
himself for the leap. Then he sprang. 


The rabbit saw him coming in mid-air, but too 
late. The cruel claws hooked into his back and 
shoulders, and the needle teeth sank into the neck 
behind the skull. ' 

The rabbit struggled and kicked convulsively, 
but it was soon over ; the tabby cat was no bungler. 

He stood over his kill, kneading it with his fore- 
paws and growling ferociously. More than ever 
was it difficult to reconcile this beast of the woods 
with the gentle animal of which Miss Pemberton 
was so proud. 

He left the body of the rabbit and sauntered on, 
the first keen edge of his desire blunted by the kill. 

Beyond the clearing was another narrow path. 
He was trotting easily along this path when he 
swerved sharply. From the bushes by his side 
came the rattling of iron and a scrambling of feet. 
The cat peered round the bush. 

There, caught by both forefeet in an iron trap 
was a young rat. It was struggling desperately ; 
both its legs were broken and its face was a mask 
of dried blood. When it saw the cat it redoubled 
its efforts and squealed piteously. But not for 
long. Claws and teeth soon gave it relief from its 
long agony. 

He soon left the rat, for the iron trap made him 
suspicious. He came back to the little pathway 
which led to Miss Pemberton’s garden, and sat 
down to clean himself. 


Like a Thunderbolt 

He was washing his paws when there was a 
hissing whistle all around him, leaves and twigs 
were cut off by some invisible agency; a fraction 
of a second later came the ear-shattering report of 
a gun. 

The cat looked up and saw the keeper standing 
in the pathway with a smoking gun. 

Instantly he acted. With a sideways jump he 
landed in the undergrowth. Then like a thunder- 
bolt he raced for home. He crashed through the 
brushwood regardless of noise until he reached the 
garden. Then he slowed his pace. He trotted 
sedately up the garden path and entered by the 
open window. 

Miss Pemberton, returning from the village, 
met the keeper at her front gate. ‘‘ Your cat, 
Miss,”’ he cried, ‘‘ been in my coverts an’ dis- 
turbin’ everything.” 

My cat! Miss Pemberton bridled, ‘‘ Non- 
sense, he never goes near your coverts. Why, I 
left him asleep in front of the fire.”’ 

** T’was your cat, Miss,”’ persisted the keeper. 

** Don’t be ridiculous. He has’nt been out all 


-day. Come and see for. yourself.” 


And, sure enough, fast asleep before the fire, 
basking in the warm glow, lay Miss Pemberton’s 
cat. As she spoke he opened one yellow eye and 
gave a little purr of content; then, once more, he 
curled up to sleep in front of the little log fire. 
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From “ Bibi Goes Travelling ” (Allen and Unwin) 


Books for Girls 


HE Schoolgirl Omnibus’ by Irene L. Plunket 
(Oxford University Press, illustrated, 8s. 6d.), con- 
tains three full-length stories—‘‘ Sally Cocksure,”’ 
** Princess Natalie’s Adventure ’’ and ‘‘ The Dare Club.” 
Older girls will like the story of Erica, who managed 
her step-sister’s mule ranch in Columbia (‘ Erica’s 
Ranch,” by Bessie Marchant, illustrated by H. Coller, 
Blackie, 5s.) 

Those who have read of Bibi, the little Danish girl, 
whose delightful adventures were first told in a book 
(“‘ Bibi ’’) translated from the German, will want to get 
the new book “ Ribi Goes Travelling” (by Karin 
Michaelis, translated by Rose Fyleman, illustrated by 
Hedvig Collin, Allen and Unwin, 7s. 6d.). In this book 
Bibi has a wonderful time. 


Pomona is a familiar character to listeners-in during 
the B.B.C.’s Children’s Hour. She now appears in book 
form under the title ‘‘ Pomona and Co.” (by W. M. Letts, 
Nelson & Sons, 5s., illustrated with four plates in colour 
and 15 drawings by Hilda Figorski). Here we have her 
effecting a reconciliation at the Zoo between an uncle and 
a nephew, taking a somewhat ignominous part in a tennis 
tournament, finding a Bishop ‘‘ murdered’ by motor 
bandits and doing other Pomona acts. 


Explorers 

The thirteen-year-old heroine of “Patagonian Holiday” 
(by M. I. Ross, Routledge, 3s. 6d.), decided at an early 
age that she would like to be an explorer, and her 
ambitions are realised in this book. 

In “‘ Brenda in Belgium ” by H. B. Davidson (Sheldon 
Press, 2s.), two Girl Guides go to Belgium for a holiday, 
make friends with Belgian Girl Guides and help to solve 
a mystery about a gold casket 

People in life are often mistaken for one another, and 
“The Cupboard in the Wall” by Jane A. S. Edwards 
(Sheldon Press, 2s.), is an amusing tale that tells how- 
two girls, strangely enough with the same name, get 
hopelessly mixed up together when going to the same 
district. 

Girls of from, say, nine to twelve years of age, will 
enjoy reading or having read to them “ The Cottage by 
the Sea” (by J. May Fenwick, Harrap, 8s. 6d.). 


Christmas 

OY’S Own Annuat (Religious Tract Society, 12s. 6d.). 

This is the 56th number and as good a number as 

any boy could wish. There are five thrilling serial stories, 

thirty-two short stories and numerous miscellaneous 

articles on all manner of subjects from octopus spearing 

to how to become a ventriloquist. There are the usual 

pages of jokes and the illustrations by twenty-seven 
different artists are excellent. 


Giru’s Own Annuat (Religious Tract Society, 12s. 6d.). 
The new number is the 55th and is well calculated to 
satisfy all readers of this popular annual. It contains 
several fascinating serial stories, many short stories' 
and a variety of articles to suit girls of different tastes. 


NEw Empire AnnvaAL (Religious Tract Society, 7s. 6d.). 
Every boy and girl must be interested in the great 
Empire to which they belong, and this new annual will 
help to stimulate that interest. The inside covers, back 
and front, contain coloured maps showing the extent of 
the Empire. It is a beautifully got up book, well 
arranged and illustrated. Its contents include articles 
and stories relating to various parts of the Empire. 

** SCHOOLGIRLS’ OWN ANNUAL”? (Amalgamated Press, 
6s.). The new nuinber fully maintains the high standard 
of previous issues. Once again the famous Morcove 
School takes up a good many of the pages and over this 
the girls who love this annual will, of course, rejoice. 
There are fourteen stories and twenty articles and of 
course the annual is profusely illustrated. 

OxFORD ANNUAL FOR Boys (Oxford University Press, 
3s. 6d.). This, che 27th number, contains several exciting 
stories and articles on flying, Hollywood, miracles of 
mass production, how birds change their habits and other 
subjects. There are numerous illustrations, including 
three colour plates. 

CHATTERBOX (Simpkin Marshall, 5s. or 7s. 6d.). The 
new (67th) number has two serial and many short stories. 
There are also numefous interesting articles, puzzles and 
poems. To those who love their ‘‘ Chatterbox ” the new 
number, with its many illustrations, will be a source 
of real delight. 

THe Prize (Simpkin Marshall, 2s. 6d.). This is 
intended for the younger brothers and sisters of 
‘* Chatterbox ’’ readers. It contains one long story, many 
short stories, articles and poems and numerous illustra- 
tions. Splendid value for the money. 

“Daily Mail’? Nipper Annual by Brian White (Asso- 
ciated Newspapers, 1s.). A delight to young and old 
alike. 


. Fairies 


A BOOK that is certain to amuse and entertain the 

happy possessors of it is ‘Heath Robinson’s Book of 
Goblins” (Hutchinsons, 6s.). This is a collection of old 
fairy tales which have been told for hundreds of-years in 
different parts of Central Europe. The illustrations by 
Mr. Heath Robinson, in black and white and colour, are 
simply marvellous. 

Another very clever and famous artist, C. F. Tunni- 
cliffe, has illustrated, mostly in colour, a collection of 
fairy stories by Mr. Harcourt Williams (“‘ Tales from 
Ebony,” Putnam, 6s.). Some of the stories in this book 
children may possibly have heard told at the Jean 
Sterling Mackinlay Christmas Matinees or in the B.B.C.’s 
Children’s Hour. But they will probably enjoy them 
being told again in this fascinating book. 

Some uncles are good at telling stories to their nephews 
and nieces, but not many perhaps quite so good at this 
business as the uncle in ‘‘ The Magic Map” (Burns, 
Oates & Washbourne, illustrated, 2s. 6d.). He shows the 
children who ask for stories a map of England and allows 
each child in turn to choose some place on this map. He 
then finds an ancient legend or wonder-tale to tell about 
each particular place. 
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Annuals 


LEADING Strincs (Simpkin Marshall, 2s. 6d.). A 

Babies’ Annual which we can confidently reccmmend. 
The stories are cleverly chosen and the illustrations are 
such as will appeal to the small child. 

Tuck’s AnnvuaL (Raphael Tuck, 3s. 6d.). For children 
of about eight to eleven years of age. This is the 37th 
number. There are two “ surprise panoramas ” of the 
Tower of London and an Indian Durbar, four full colour 
plates and many other illustrations. The stories are 
exciting and there are interesting articles, games and 
puzzles. 

FATHER Tuck’s ANNuaL (Raphael Tuck, 2s. 6d.). For 
Little People. Its contents are two “surprise panoramas”’ 
(The Lord Mayor’s Show and ‘In the Toy Shop ’”’), 
many stories, numerous black and white and coloured 
illustrations and a charming little song set to music. A 
joy to all children up to eight. 

MicKkEyY Mouse ANNuaL (Dean & Son, 2s. 6d.). The 
fifth volume is as amusing as any of its predecessors. 
From the picture on the front cover of Mickey playing a 
home-made instrument composed of a frying pan, a fork 
and a pair of braces down to the last page it is all one 
long hilariously funny entertainment. Of course, Minnie 
and Pluto figure largely in the Annual’s pages. 

Picture SHow ANNuAL (Amalgamated Press, 6s.). 
The boy or girl film fan that secures this delightful book 
will have to be careful that it is not annexed by the 
grown-ups, because really the pictures are so attractive 
that it is difficult to resist looking at them all once one 
has dipped into the book. The letterpress contains 
accounts of the various stars’ careers and of the more 
important films. 

MopERN Boys’ ANNuaL (Amalgamated Press, 6s.). 
This is an annual to delight the hearts of most modern 
boys since it deals with things in which they are deeply 
interested—flying, railways, motor-cars, cycles, engineer- 
ing marvels and films. There are also many stories. 
The book is copiously illustrated, printed in large clear 
type and its finish is a credit to its publishers. 

Rarssow ANNUAL (Amalgamated Press, 3s. 6d.). The 
Editor, Mrs. Bruin, is to be congratulated on her 1935 
effort. The Bruin Boys will delight their numerous small 
friends with their mischievous tricks and extraordinary 
adventures. And one must not forget Peter, Pauline and 
Fluff who also keep up the fun for Rainbow readers. 

Mrs. Hippo’s ANNUAL (Amalgamated Press, 3s. 6d.). 
Mrs. Hippo’s Girls are as merry and naughty as ever. 
And then there are, too, the a Boys and other 
famous characters. The annual also contains games, 
riddles and puzzles. 


and Legends 


Yet another book of delightful old legends—English, 

Scottish, Welsh and Norse—is ‘‘Wondrous Deeds of 
Bygone Days ”’ (by M. Dorothy Belgrave and Hilda Hart, 
illustrated in black and white and colour by H. G. 
Theaker, Raphael Tuck, 8s. 6d.). 

The story of the seven champions of Christendom are 
set out in ‘‘ St. George and the Dragon ” Longs alle 
Raphael Tuck at one shilling. The book is 1 
illustrated. 

A third Raphael Tuck book, this time written by Doris 
Ashley and illustrated by Arthur A. Dixon, is called 
“King Arthur’s Noble Knights (1s. 6d.). 


For Any Child or Adult 


There are some books, like ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland,” 
that people of all ages read and re-read. ‘‘ There was a 
Moon ” . Hugh E. Read (John Lane the Bodley Head, 
7s. 6d.), is just that kirid of book. It is so full of delight- 
ful nonsense, in rhyme and prose, something in the 
manner of Lewis Carroll. Nicholas Bentley has done the 
“* pictures ” for the book, and they have only to be seen 
to be enjoyed. 


From “ Beasts Royal ”’ (Putnam) 


Animal and Nature 
Books 


AlMOST everyone loves animals, and many books about 
them are as interesting and exciting to read as tales 
of human adventure. 

There is that old favourite ‘‘ Jock of the Bushveld ” 
(by Sir Percy FitzPatrick, Longmans, 7s. 6d.), reappear- 
ing now in a new edition. 

Another thrilling book is “‘ The Wolf King ” by J. W. 
Lippincott (Harrap, 6s.). This is the story of a huge 
black wolf who ranges the forests of Alberta (Canada.) 

In “‘ Beasts Royal” (by Patrick Russ, Putnam, 5s.), 
you get twelve stories of life and death adventure. There 
is the ferocious shark No. 206, to start with. Then 
follow tales about a sperm whale, a python, a mighty 
elephant, a white cobra, a rhino and other beasts. The 
stories are vividly told and the illustrations by C. F. 
Tunnicliffe are charming. 

“ Penn, the Penguin ” by Allen Chaffee (John Murray, 
illustrated in colour by Henry Suskind) will delight all 
who are fascinated—and who isn’t ?—by these birds. 

Most boys and girls will like ‘‘ Kelpie, the Gipsies’ 
Pony ”’ (by Ursula Moray Williams, illustrated by the 
author and Barbara Moray Williams, Harrap, 5s.). 

Mr. H. Mortimer Batten is well-known for his animal 
stories and ‘‘ Go-Back,” the tale of an Alsatian wolf 
hound (Moray Press, 8s. 6d.), will please all who read it. 


A Young Author ~- 

Miss Sarah Bowes-Lyon’s new book, started before 
she was fourteen, is called ‘‘ Harum Scarum ” (Dent, 
7s. 6d.). She has also illustrated it herself. 

“The Zoo Calendar” by L. R. Brightwell (Hutchin- 
sons, 6s.,-illustrated in colonr and black and white by the 
author) gives details of the life and habits of all the 
inmates of the London Zoo, month by month throughout 
the year. There are some very funny stories in this 
book, which, with the accompanying humorous illustra- 
tions, will be much enjoyed by older children 

“* Animal Picture Book ”’ (by Mortimer Batten, Nelson 
& Sons, 7s. 6d.). This contains descriptions of sixty 
different animals from the larger species down to the 
Tasmanian Devil, lynx, fox and hare. And not the least 
charm of the book consists in its sixty coloured pictures. 
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Christmas Books for Children 


Adventure and School Stories 
for Boys 


Of course, with the conquest of the air there was bound 
to come the air pirate. And in ‘‘ The Corsair of the 
Skies ’’ by A. Guy Vercoe (Blackie, 2s. 6d.), we have the 
sensational exploits of just such an individual employing 
a wonderful aeroplane and all sorts of scientific devices 
for his purposes. It is a tale abounding in thrills. 

The heroes of Lionel Surrey’s book ‘ Lost in the 
Pacific” (Harrap, 8s. 6d.), have a crash from an aero- 
plane into the Atlantic, are rescued by a tramp steamer 
only to be wrecked in the South Pacific and then after 
natrowly escaping being drowned are captured by 
Savages. Another book boys will enjoy reading. 

The three Tennessee boy heroes of Maristan Chap- 
timan—a name that covers really two authors, Mary 
Ilsley Chapman and John Stanton Chapman — have a 
surprising amount of unusual experiences in the latest 
about them Eagle Cliff” (D. Appleton, Century, 
6s.). 

Two boys who run away from their homes — rather 
unhappy ones—have more adventures than they bargained 
for, being captured by gangsters and taken by air first to 
France and then to Syria where they are dropped in the 
desert and have a terrible time till they are rescued. 
This is part of a very fine story told in ‘‘ Near East 
Adventure” by Air-Commodore L. E. O. Charlton, D.S.O. 
(Nelson, 3s. 6d., illustrated). 


Germs Stolen by Criminals 


A young scientist has discovered germs which when 
released puts everyone in their neighbourhood to sleep 
for a whole hour. A criminal gang steal the phials con- 
taining the germs which they require for their criminal 
purposes. Then follow consequences! Mr. J. F. C. Wester- 
man tells this exciting tale in ‘‘ The Ocean Bandits ” 
(Oxford University Press, 3s. 6d., illustrated). 

A first-rate adventure book, full of strange and 
mysterious happenings for three youngsters who find 
themselves in a lonely island in the vicinity of the 
Brazilian coast, is ‘“‘ In the Secret Sea’? by W. E. Cule 
(Sheldon Press, 2s. 6d.). This is a book the average boy 
will find absorbingly interesting. 

“‘ The Twelfth Man ” by Major Charles Gilson (Warne, 
2s. 6d.), is a public school story in which the main 
interest is House match cricket. A hopse-master, who 
moves the fielders in the course of a match by pre- 
arranged signals, is the “‘ twelfth man,” the real villain 
of the story. 

Another excellent public school story is ‘* Seconds 
Out ” by L. C. Douthwaite (Nelsons, illustrated, 8s. 6d.). 
Here boxing matches figure prominently. 

“‘ The China General ’’ by Hubert Talbot (Basil Black- 
well, 3s. 6d.), is not, as one might think, a tale about 
China, but merely a story of what happens to a boy and 
his dog after they have broken a much-treasured china 
figure of a General. 

Most boys like detective stories. In ‘‘ The Mystery of 
Mortimer’s Wood ”’ by Margaret Beech (Herbert Jenkins, 
2s. 6d.), the detectives who find the solution of a mystery 
that has been baffling both police and gamekeepers, are 
a young public school boy, his brother and sister. 

It’s curious how boys so different from one another 
often become great friends at school. ‘‘ The Tiger’s 
Cub at School ’” by Rowland Walker (Partridge, 2s. 6d.), 
tells us of three boys, of very different natures, who 
became firm friends at a famous school. A rattling good 
school yarn. 


A history of pirates is what Henry Gilbert offers in 
“The Book of Pirates’? (Harrap, with eight coloured 
illustrations, 8s. 6d.). This and Mr. Webster Smith’s 
‘Some Great Adventurers” (Blackie, 8s. 6d., illus- 
trated) will interest older boys. 


For Younger Children 


Of Seven and Over 


(THREE charming books issued by Messrs. Methuen are 
“Ponsonby and His Friends” (illustrated, 5s.), ‘“The 
Blue Rabbit ” (illustrated, 5s.), and ‘‘ Uncle Pennywise” 
(illustrated, 6s.). The first, by Agnes Grozier Herbertson, 
was the winner of the first prize of £200 in Methuen’s 
children’s stories competition; its hero is a very aristo- 
cratic cat. The second, by Ethne Pryor, secured the 
second prize of £100 in the same competition; it treats 
of a magic country to which a small boy was transported. 
The third is by Margaret Baumann and is a story of Con- 
tinental travel by an uncle and his small nephew. 


For Children of Six and Over 

“The Youngest Omnibus ”’ (Edited by Rosalind Val- 
lance, Nelson, 7s. 6d., illustrated by Ruth Gervis, Honor 
Appleton and others). Seven hundred pages of stories, 
poems and plays, many of them by famous writers. 
There are over 150 pictures. The large clear print makes 
it easy to read. A wonderful present for any child. 

‘‘ Barney Blue-Eyes”’ by Mabel Marlowe (Nelson, 
3s. 6d., illustrated by Harry Rowntree). A collection of 
stories about gnomes. Children who have never come 
across Barney Blue-Eyes and his wife and the other 
gnomes will love these little people, while those who 
know them will be overjoyed to meet them again. 

“‘Mimie and Shah” by Vicomte de Mauduit (J. T. 
Foulis & Co., 5s., illustrated by Adam E. Horne). This 
story is about two cats, two mice, a monkey, parrot, 
frog, stork, thrush, beetle, lizard and lots more animals 
and birds. Children will adore the pictures as well as 
the story. 

“* Runaway Rabbit ’’ by Olwen Bowen (Nelson, 2s. 6d., 
illustrated by L. R. Brightwell). A prize Angora Rabbit 
escapes from his hutch into the fields and has a wildly 
exciting time doing everything he shouldn’t and a few 
things he should until, becoming angry at the wild rabbits 
thinking his prize certificate would do for a doormat, he 
tuns home as fast as he can. 

“* By Road, Rail, Sea and Air ” (with illustrations by 
Barnard Way, Raphael Tuck, 1s. 6d.). The tales in this 
book are told by aeroplanes, ships, engines, motor-bys, 
motor-coach and fire-engine. 


For Five or Thereabouts 

“‘ The Wood that Came Back ”’ by Clare Leighton (Ivor 
Nicholson & Watson, 5s.). This is about a dear little 
wood on top of a hill. A man cut the trees down to 
build a house, forgetting the animals, birds and insects 
who made their home in the wood. 

““ We’ve Tales To Tell ” (Raphael Tuck, with illustra- 
tions and panorama, 1s. 6d.). Five stories are in this 
book, four of them being about animals and the other 
about a snowman. 

Ameliaranne’s Washing-Day by Eleanor Farjeon 
(Harrap, pictured by S. B Pearse, 2s.) A story, with its 
gay illustrations, that will delight both the very young 
and those who read it to them. 

“Happy Magic’? by Mrs. Forbes Crombie (Elkin 
Mathews & Marrot, illustrated by Eileen Soper, 6s.). A 
beautiful little story about a dog, a cat, a gollywog and 
a small girl called Mary Rose. 

“Naughty Animals” by the Baroness Seydewitz 
(Harrap, illustrated by Helen Jacobs, 1s. 6d.). There 
are five entertaining animal stories in this book. 

“Lullaby Land” (A Walt Disney Silly Symphony 
book, illustrated in colour and black and white, John 


Lane, 2s, 6d.). Splendid entertainment for parents as 
well as children . 


For the Youngest Children 
What better present could there be for the tiny children 


who have not yet begun to read than Dean’s picture rag 
books? These can be obtained in five different series. 
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GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


GOOD MUSIC FOR CHRISTMAS 
Reviewed by Herbert Hughes 


HEN Sir Thomas Beecham, on an unfor- 

gettable occasion a few years ago, first 

conducted Messiah at Queen’s Hall, he 
smashed a tradition. And in smashing a tradition 
he, being no mere iconoclast, established a pre- 
cedent. That tradition was a sluggish survival of 
the Victorian epoch by which performances of 
Handel’s oratorio had become anathema to sensi- 
tive musicians and a holy rite to the less sensitive 
members of the community. One could sleep 
through a typical performance of the old work, or 
at least nod a little. One could not sleep through 
Sir Thomas Beecham’s. He has repeated the 
staggering process more than once, in the Albert 
Hall and elsewhere, and has now clinched matters 
by making it permanent through a magnificent 
series of records: published by Columbia. 

There are eight 12-inch discs issued in album 
form—DX 630-7—made by Dora Labbette, Muriel 
Brunskill, Hubert Eisdell, and Harold Williams 
with the B.B.C. Choir and an unnamed orchestra 
and organist under Sir Thomas’s command. I 
will not go so far as to say that all the records are 
faultless ; the magnificence lies in the conception of 
the work as a whole, its exquisite melodic beauty 
and tremendous rhythmical vitality being stated 
afresh with an eloquence that comes as much from 
the brain of the conductor as from the lips and 


fingers of his collaborators. It is indeed a double 
collaboration, a collaboration between Beecham 
and the composer, and between Beecham and his 
fellow artists. 


Actually it is incomplete, as it begins with the 
recitative, ‘‘ Comfort Ye! ’’, ends with the chorus 
‘* Worthy is the Lamb,” and omits (among other 
movements) the lovely Pastoral Symphony. But 
here is pure Handel, Handel at his most superb. 
You may miss the impressive sonorities of a big 
Albert Hall performance, and all the accessories 
that go with a visualised occasion ; but these discs 
will give you things you may repeat to yourself 
ad infinitum and repeat with increasing delight. 

If you are fastidious in these matters you will 
notice, for instance, the careful and _ intelligent 
phrasing of the soprano and contralto soloists in 
passages too often clumsily performed by others. 
** He shall feed His flock like a shepherd ”’ con- 
tains several cases in point. In practically every 
solo—and not one of the Messiah solos is really 
easy to sing—the diction of the singer is beyond 
dispute, just as the rhythm is at all times fascinat- 
ing by virtue of its rightness, its inevitableness. 

With this rhythmic feeling goes, of course, those 
other dynamic, dramatic qualities that make this 
a monumental interpretation. Harold Williams’s 
passionate rendering of ‘‘ Why do the nations so 
furiously rage together? ’’ is a veritable indict- 
ment of political wrangling, topical in its applica- 
tion to internal affairs, and this is followed by the 
vivid ‘‘ Let us break their bonds asunder,’’ as 


brilliant a piece of choral singing as I have ever 
heard. 
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SIR BHUPENDRA NATH 
MITRA, K.C.S.1., K.C.1.E., 
C.B.E., High Commissioner 
for India, was born in 1875 
and entered Government ser- 
vice in 1896 after graduating 
in Calcutta. His ability and 
personality soon made their 
mark, and by 1910 he had 
become an assistant Secre- 
tary to the Government of 
India in the Finance Depart- 
ment. As Contfoller of War 
Accounts, he rendered in- 
valuable services both to 
India and the United King- 
dom. After the War he 
became a most efficient and 
popular Financial Adviser 
to the Army in India, and 
from 1924 to 1930 he was a 
Member of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council. There- 
after he presided over the Indian Banking Enquiry Com- 
mittee, attended a session of the Round Table Conference 
and then succeeded Sir Atul Chatterjee as High Commis- 
sioner. He is distinguished for breadth of vision combined 
with a mastery of detail, quickness of decision, force of 
character, loyalty to his many friends and consideration 
for his subordinates. 


Penalty of a White Skin 
By Cleland Scott 

O Kenya, that Cinderella of our colonies, has 
come a fairy godmother in the shape of rich 
reef goldfields which in time will rival the 
Rand. Companies whose shares were of merely 
‘“* nominal ”’ value, are steadily going ‘‘ UP and 
UP and UP ”’ on a much more concrete manner 

than do the schemes of Mr. MacDonald. 


One reads that Britain must look to her Empire, but 
this she does not do in the case of Kenya. White settle- 
ment is discouraged at home and in the Colony. To-day 
the greatest handicap that a man who migrates to East 
Africa to help build our Empire has to face, is a white 
skin. Were he ebony-coloured, every encouragement 
would be given him—land, medicine, education. 

Kenya is a particularly English Colony and a most 
attractive land well suited to home-born men and women. 
The last few years they have put up a fine fight, for 
besides the world slump they have had three years of 
unprecedented locust invasion and drought. 

They are carrying on but will their children do so? Will 
they say ‘“‘ What’s the good? We're outcasts, distrusted, 
unwanted.” What does the fate of a few thousand white 
families matter compared with some high sounding 
principle or an extra vote or two? 

Due to white influence British trade has benefited con- 
siderably ; machinery and goods are needed for develop- 
ment; on account of association with white men natives 
now regard as necessities what were once luxuries. Even 
the present hostile Colonial administration may hesitate 
to throw away a fine piece of Empire when trade and 
gold are to be had for the taking. Cinderella had a 
grim time but she came out on top and so will Kenya 
if she can get more settlers—in time. 


Canada’s Aviation Progress 
By “A.C.M.” 
Montreal, November 27. 
HERE has been of late in Canada a decided 
revival of interest in aviation. Sir Herbert 
Holt, the leading financier of the Dominion, 
had his first flight some few months ago. And 
the popularity of aviation as a pastime is certainly 
on the increase. 


But even more important is the commercial growth of 
aviation. Ten years ago the first regular scheduled air 


Empire 


service was put into operation between the two northern 
mining towns of Haileybury, Ontario, and Rouyn, Quebec. 
This air service was quickly developed to other parts of 
the far scattered country. A series of stations have been 
constructed across the 4,000 miles that separate Nova 
Scotia from British Columbia, and even into the arctic 
zone of the northland. 

Canadian Airways, Canada’s Premier aerial transporta- 
tion company, illustrate by their growth the rapid change 
taking place in the country. In the depression year of 
1931 their planes registered 1,832,794 miles flown; carry- 
sew passengers, and 1,223,908 pounds of freight and 
mail. 

The following year the company had a severe set-back 
with the suspension of the Prairie Air Mail service. But 
the tremendous demand for aerial transport by the out- 
landish parts, especially the gold and radium bearing 
sections, has so-far off-set this that the total poundage 
carried in freight, express, and mail will reach over 
5 million for the year 19384. 

This progress has been happily accompanied by a 
coresponding increase in efficiency. The 1938 records of 
the Canadian Airways show a new record of 98.8 per cent. 
in mail service ; 203,588 productive miles have been flown 
out of a scheduled 207,075. 

The Canadian Royal Air Force, aided by commercial 
companies, have made extensive geodetic surveys of the 
country, surveying swamps, lakes, forests, mountain 
ranges, glacial fields, and other huge and extensive areas 
that would have taken many years by the slow and pains- 
taking theodolite, level, or beacon method. Planes have 
also been largely used in the prospecting for minerals, 
more especially gold and radium. 

In the Upper Mackenzie River region of the North- 
West Territories, radium prospectors have found air 
service to be most invaluable for prospecting, and in 
carrying supplies to camp. The air service in this section 
extends as far north as the mouth of the Mackenzie River 
where it flows into the Arctic waters of the Beaufort Sea. 
It has been used by doctors, missionaries, traders, pros- 
pectors, miners, business men, and adventurers, all 
pioneers in the opening up of this great land to more 
economical social progress. 

In the better known Hudson Bay region aircraft has 
been used for some years in determining the navigability 
of the channels, and for other hazardous work. 

These territories, where the temperature can reach to 
80 below zero, with attending blizzards, have found airmen 
carrying out their hazardous tasks even in mid-winter; 
a fact that places the Canadian airmen of the northland 
as the greatest cold weather flyers in the world to-day. 


Australia’s Largest Liner 
By Geoffrey Tebbutt 


FTER I had seen the 24,000-tons Orion 
slide down a smoking slipway at Barrow- 
in-Furness to take the water as the largest 

merchant vessel yet built for the regular Australian 
run, I expected to hear some more encouraging 
news about steamship developments between 
Britain and the Commonwealth. 


The occasion was unique. Twelve thousand 
miles away in Brisbane, the Duke of Gloucester, 
by wireless, released a bottle of Empire wine to 
break over the bows of the Orion, and actuated the 
gear holding her on the slipway. Real cause for 
congratulation lay in the admirable precision of 
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Week by Week 


the ceremony and the shipbuilding enterprise of 
which it was the culmination. 

On such a day of venture and progress, I thought we 
might have been given at least a hint of an improved 
schedule between England and Australia. It did not 
come. We heard of greater spaciousness and additional 
comfort, and of the Orion’s greater power compared with 
other Orient and P. and O. vessels which have preceded 
her. 

To what use is that extra power to be put? Passengers 
to-day between England and Australia on all the regular 
services enjoy, at a remarkably cheap rate, matter-of- 
course amenities which, to their fathers, would have been 
the height of luxury. They travel more easily and with 
a greater margin of safety. But they travel no faster. 

The schedule of thirty-one days between London and 
Fremantle remains little improved in spite of the pro- 
gress of shipbuilding. Thirty years or more have seen 
no substantial speeding-up. 

One can now reach the Australian capitals—particularly 
in the Eastern States—faster than before. But it is the 
construction of the trans-Continental railway across West 
Australia and Sonth Australia and the development of 
Airlines in Europe and Australia which have been 
responsible for the better facilities. 

Not the shipping companies. They have assured us 
of more homelike beds to rest in, more space for our deck 
games, voyages on which only the most blasé traveller 
can become bored. But they firmly decline to carry us 
any faster. 

That is hard to reconcile with the news, heard at each 
launching of a new class of ship for the Australian 
service, of progressively improving machinery and 
design. If the machinery of the mail steamers connecting 
England and Australia is so much more efficient—and 
unquestionably it is—why are the time-honoured 
schedules allowed to remain static? 


Women’s Imperial Responsibilities 
By Blanche” 
N reading the reports of certain women’s 
organisations, one is struck by their 
** internationalism,’’ the complete lack of 
Imperial thought or feeling. 

Happily there are patriots working still, but the 
great need is better co-operation amongst them, 
not the present, suicidal ignorance of other groups 
working along the same lines. 

We have a lead in these pages, where prominence is 
given to —" e news and work. Are we going to take 
advantage of the generous offer? Why not form a 
clearing house here for such activities ? 

What do we know for instance of the great bodies of 
patriotic women which exist in Canada, in Australia, 
in South Africa ?—or what they are doing ? 

A body that has achieved a splendid record is the 
British Women’s Patriotic League, 92, Victoria Street, 
S.W.1. The President is the Hon. Sybil Borthwick, and 
Chairman, Mrs. Massey Lyon, while Lady Houston her- 
self is a life member. 

Formed in 1908, under Lord Roberts’ banner of 
national service, it organised the Thrift Campaign (now 
National Saving Certificates), it initiated — Shop- 
ping Week, combated Communism in schools and re- 
started the wartime Patriotic Clubs for Working Women. 
It endeavoured to become affiliated to the Overseas League 
in 1980, but the effort failed. Its yearly subscription 


is 8s. 
If so much can be done by a small band of enthusiastic 
women, what could not the whole nation achieve? 


Mr. B. F. WRIGHT, who 
has recently been appointed 
Acting High Commissioner 
for Southern Rhodesia in the 
United Kingdom, pending 
the permanent filling of the 
vacancy, first proceeded to 
Southern Rhodesia during the 
Boer War and on the cessa- 
tion of hostilities in July, 
1902, he joined the Southern 
Rhodesia Civil Service, and 
was transferred to England 
as Official Secretary in 
September, 1927. He is a 
Past President of the 
Southern Rhodesia Public 
Services Association, and has 
also represented the Govern- 
ment and the Service on 
various departmental Com- 
mittees. He is a keen horti- 
culturist and in sport has 
represented Mashonaland at Association Football and 
Cricket. He has always been a great believer in the future 
of Rhodesia, which country he claims is second to none in 
the prospects it offers to the vigorous young Britisher 
desirous of adding his quota to the development of the 
Empire. He believes that given a reasonable share of good 
fortune Southern Rhodesia has a very bright future. 


South African History for Films ? 
By “R.B.A.B.” 


LWAYS on the look out for fresh fields, the 
American film companies are now, I was 
told in Wardour Street this week, likely to 

turn their attention to African history for new 
stories. 


A scenario dealing with the life of Dingaan, the Zulu 
warrior, is, I believe actually in course of preparation, 
which is something of a coincidence as this Sunday is 
— Day, and will be duly celebrated in South 

rica. 


How would the Americans treat this great event in 
African history? It certainly lends itself to dramatic, 
thrilling presentation with spectacle on a scale which 
perhaps only Hollywood can afford. 

The Dutch settlers establish friendly relations with 
the ill-famed Zulu chief, Dingaan. . . A thousand white- 
hooded wagons cross the Drakensbergen . . . A feast 
and celebration, culminating with a great Zulu war dance 
. . . Then a massacre of the unsuspecting Voortrekkers, 
a Zulu descent on their camp and the murder of women 
and children. 

Revenge! On Sunday, December 16th, exactly 96 years 
ago, a prepared camp of bitter men out for revenge 
faces 86 regiments of Zulus, plumes rearing, bearing 
shields and assegais. The Zulus are routed and driven, 
with enormous losses, into the Blood River. It was the 
end of Dingaan, and the end of black power in Natal. 

What a subject for a film! We in England never get 

a glimpse of South African life or history through the 

most powerful medium of modern times. Surely some 

Imperial film organisation should be set up — not for 

propaganda purposes, but as a money-making concern— 

before Hollywood takes all our best subjects. 

And while dealing with films, General Smuts has never 
fully explained his protests against the proposed film life 
of il Rhodes. That British trait of delicately 
avoi ing the susceptibilities of others can be carried too 
far. y the life of an Empire-builder should be banned 
by — excuse that it may stir up racial feeling is hard to 
realise. 


But of course, we forget! Racial feeling has been 


banished in South Africa by the fusion, according to the 
leaders of the United Party. If this is the case perhaps 
we can carry on with the Rhodes film? 

Anyhow, won’t the —— film, if it materialises, 
step on the corns of the Zulus? 
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General Smuts: A Reply 


IR,—In your last ‘“ Empire Week by Week” 
issue you quote from a letter addressed to General 
Smuts by Mr. J. S. Marwick. You very rightly 
conclude by stating that ‘‘ the publication of these 
notes will probably cause some _ dissatisfaction 
amongst Smuts’ supporters over here.” 

It is surely a matter for some surprise that you should 
have missed so completely the significance of recent 
political developments in South Africa; and that you 
should be concerned rather with the search for incon- 
sistencies in General Smuts’ career than with an 
appreciation of the successful issue to which he has 
brought his life-long work in the cause of racial 
reconciliation. 

You attach, I believe, a strangely exaggerated import- 
ance to the declaration of Mr. J. S. Marwick who, it 
may be noted in passing, is the only representative in 
Parliament of that most English province of Natal, who 
has refused to follow General Smuts into the United 
Party. He accuses General Smuts of betraying his old 
followers into the hands of the Nationalists. 

And yet in this connection it is not without interest 
that a precisely similar charge has been levelled at 
General Hertzog by the extreme republican elements in 
his own party. 

Speaking at the congress in Bloemfontein of this 
dissident element, Dr. Malan, a former influential member 
of General Hertzog’s own Cabinet and now the leader 
of the new republican party, described fusion as sur- 
render to.the old enemies of nationalism. General 
Hertzog, in his opinion, had surrendered to Imperialism 
and Capitalism. It is surely reasonable to hold that 
these two refractory elements cancel each other out. 

It is puzzling to see those who have swallowed whole 
the Balfour Declaration of 1926 straining at the gnat of 
the words ‘‘Sovereign Independence ’? which, as General 


A pagan 
civilisation 
|| could easily result in any country 
|| where spiritual life is not maintained. 
That danger exists in Canada. In the 


| southern prairies drought for the sixth 
year destroyed all promise of crops. 


| Canada has been too hardly hit to 
| support, adequately, the work of the 
| Church and sorely needs the help of 
us, with our far greater privileges, in 


the Homeland. 


Come to the aid of the highest welfare _ | 
of our own people overseas by sending 
a gift to the Secretary, 


| 


Smuts showed very clearly in the debates on the Status 
Rill, are nothing but a logical deduction from the terms 
of that Declaration, and introduces nothing new into the 
Imperial relationship. 

Such being the case, it might, of course, be argued 
that the Status Act was unnecessary. But as General 
Smuts explained, the constitutional question had for so 
long embittered political life in South Africa that no 
statesman worthy of the name could have grudged this 
merely nominal sop to a sentimental nationalism. 

The terms of the imperial Statute of Westminster have 
been translated into a South African enactment and for 
the first time in the history of the Union the basis of a 
real co-operation between the two white races has been 
laid. And if the Act does apply a juridical term to an 
almost universally recognised position, with no less 
emphasis is the Union’s Status defined as a member of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

As a South African, keenly interested in Imperial co- 
operation, I should like to compliment you on your action 
in devoting a special section of your journal to a con- 
sideration of imperial topics. B. O. SCHONEGEVEL. 

Savoy Hotel. 


Wanted, An Imperial Trade Policy 

SIR,—Both your Australian and New Zealand corre- 
spondents in your ‘‘ Empire Week by Week” pages 
have drawn attention to the difficulties with which the 
two Pacific Dominions are faced through the “ restric- 
tion’ of the British market for their produce; and I 
notice that Dr. Earle Page, the Australian Acting Prime 
Minister, is reported to have declared that Australia 
‘‘must demand continuously, and persistently, that no 
restrictions be placed on Australian foods in British 
markets.”’ 

At the Ottawa Conference the British Government 
declared its policy to be “‘first to secure development of 
home production and, secondly, to give to the Dominions 
an expanding share of imports into the United Kingdom.” 
And Mr. Elliot, in his speech a few days ago, contended 
that this policy still holds the field, and that there has 
been no regulation of markets aimed in any way against 
the Dominions. 

Obviously there seems to be considerable disagreement 
between the two Dominions and ourselves as to how the 
declared British policy is being carried out. Obviously, 
too, the people in these two Dominions do not quite 
appreciate the British point of view in regard to the 
existing foreign trade agreements, which do not expire 
for another two years. 

Is it not high time that we carried out the principles 
underlying the Ottawa Conference a little further, and 
had what Sir William Alexander asked for in his address 
to the National Union of Manufacturers recently —a 
general trade policy for Britain and the whole Empire 
instead of piece-meal agreements ? IMPERIALIST. 


_ The Indian Surrender 

SIR,—However Mr. Balwin’s “historic ’’ speech on 
India may be regarded, it will certainly earn him the 
title of the Arch-Defeatist. Our Socialist Prime Minister 
was quite out-MacDonalded by his Conservative lieuten- 
ant on Tuesday. So fatal a thing is propinquity! 

One sentence in particular seemed to crystallise that 
decadent and un-British spirit that has been so regret- 
tably prevalent in post-war years—‘ Let India be given 
back to her peoples as a free gift from the nation as a 
whole.” And that nation—England ! 

The blood of the Empire builders myst surely have 
cried from the ground as the benevolent words were 
uttered. So easy it is to give. So immeasurably more 
difficult to take and to hold. 

But we who are not infected with the virus of defeatism 
and who cherish our British traditions, remember those 
greater forefathers of ours who laid down their lives for 
the Empire, and dissociate ourselves with outraged pride 
and patriotic indignation from this “ free gift.” 


H. Ross, 
49a, Clarendon Road, Southsea, 
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Ireland as an Enemy Air Base 


From the Hon. Greville Le Poer Trench. 


My Dear Lapy Hovsrton, 


I picked up the November 17th issue of the Saturday 
Review the other day and read it through from cover to 
cover. 

It is refreshing to read some honest and truthful facts 
and opinions for a change. 

The purpose of this letter, however, is to bring to your 
notice the inaction of the Government in the matter of 
the repeated violations of the Anglo-Irish Treaty. 

There are at home and abroad thousands of loyal Irish- 
men and women who, through the Citizens Bill, have 
suddenly become aliens. 

So far, four of the most important clauses of the so- 
called Treaty have been abolished by the Dublin Legisla- 
ture without the slightest protest by the British 
Government ! 

The Irish Parliament, by producing these Acts, are 
getting rid of the Treaty bit by bit. 

For the purpose of Mr. De Valera, recognition of 
a republic by only one foreign Power is all that is 
necessary. 

In New York, which, as everyone knows, is a hot-bed 
of Anti-British Irish intrigue, one hears strange things— 
some of which could very easily be verified. 

For instance, it would probably interest your readers 
to know what is contained in the crates and cases which 
are being unloaded with great secrecy from German 
steamers in the ports of the Irish Free State without 
Customs examination. 

Perhaps your readers might entertain themselves by 
imagining what a perfect aviation base the Irish Free 
State would be, should any Foreign Power wish to 
declare an aerial war against Great Britain! 

You claim in your article ‘‘ These Traitors ’’ that by 
next Spring Germany will be ready for war. Might not 
one go a step further and say that she will be ready for a 
certain and specific war and that unless the British 
Government drops its cowardly attitude of inaction as 
regards Ireland the safety of all loyal Britishers is not 
worth a snap of the fingers! 

GREVILLE LE POER TRENCH. 

52, East 52nd Street, 

New York. 
Which is Right ? 

SIR, May I draw your atention to the two following 
extracts in parallel columns :— 

“I renounce War and “It is lawful for 
never again, directly or Christian men, at the 
indirectly, will Isupportor commandment of the 
sanction another.” Rev. Magistrate to wear 
H. R. IL. Sheppard’ss weapons and to serve in 

the wars.” Thirty-nine 
Articles of Religion. 
XXxvii. 

ARTHUR E. SHAW. 

14, Montgomerie Road, Southsea. 


All So Simple 


SIR,—‘ A Student of Life” reviewing ‘‘ The Serial 
Universe ” in your issue of December Ist, asks why it is 
that the individual, after his death in first-term ‘‘ time,’’ 
loses the power of interfering with that physical universe 
which he continues to observe in the profounder time of 
the second term. 

“Tt is admitted,’ says the writer, ‘‘ that observation 
implies interference.” 

Quoting | own remarks regarding the passage of a 
“* photon ”’ of energy in all interactions between the first- 
term observer, B,, and the first-term physical world, A,, 
the writer says, “ It is admitted that observation implies 
interference ”; and he asks me to explain to the readers 
of The Saturday Review why this rule shonld not hold 
good in the relations between the four-dimensional 

, C, and the four dimensional physical world A,, 


after (in time 2) the destruction of the merely instru- 
mental B.. 

Actually, this question is considered in the book itself. 
On page 128 I wrote: 

how, the reader may ask, can this PP* ” 
(another name for observer C) ‘‘ observe the substratum 
when he is not being altered by it? For, after the 
disappearance of observer 1, PP! simply rushes on over 
a substratum which never alters and to which he is 
already, so to say, ‘ fitted’ ! Here I must refer the 
questioner to the definition of physical observation 
given in the first page of Chapter V. To ‘ observe ’” is 
to be ‘affected-by’ and not necessarily to be 
‘ altered-by.’ ”’ 

I pointed out then that, since C’s form is restricted by 
the presence of A,, C must be regarded as physically 
affected by A,. Conversely, A, is physically affected by 
the presence of C. Here we have a case of pure observa- 
tion involving no alteration as time goes on. 

But B,’s observations of the A, along which he is 
travelling cannot remain passive. For A, is differentiated 
in the direction of its fourth-dimensional length. Con- 
sequently, B,, when observing successive sections of A, 
and being afiected by these, must be altered as it travels. 
Such alteration is reciprocal. 

It is fairly obvious that, if we, in our time 2 capacities 
could alter the time I past, we should find our everyday 
life an affair of continual miracles. 

This is as far as I care to go at present. The powers 
of observer 2 have still to be threshed out, but that is 
an investigation which cannot be conducted very well by 
public correspondence. 

May I conclude by thanking ‘‘ A Student of Life ” for 
for the kindly tenour of his review. J. W. Dunne. 


YOU CAN 


LONG before this the Church Army will have laid 

its plans for making Christmas as merry as it 
can for thousands of poor families in London and 
other towns and cities. However, it would be little 
use laying plans even for so good a purpose as this, 
if there were not reasonable hope that they would 
come to fruition. But the Church Army feels that 
there is reasonable hope, in that it may rely upon 
your generosity this Christmas. 


Your gift be welcomed-by Preb. CH., D.D., 
Bryanston Street, London, W.1. 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


— 
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CINEMA 
LES MISERABLES 


By Mark Forrest 


ICTOR HUGO’S classic, Les Misérables, 
is one which has a great attraction for 
French cinema directors. Pathécolour 

made a silent version a good many years ago 
which was a very ambitious production for those 
days, and now Pathé-Nathan has spent the very 
large sum, for a French picture, of £150,000 on a 
talking version. The book is a monumental affair 
and such is the length of the film that it has to be 
shown in two parts, the first of which is now to be 
seen at the Academy. 


This section takes Valjean’s life so far as his 
flight from Montreuil. Beginning with his release 
from gaol after serving fifteen years, it shows his 
change of heart, produced by the saintliness of 
the Bishop of Digne, and establishes him as the 
respected Mayor of Montreuil. The unfortunate 
Fantine and her story are then woven into the plot 
and the first part of the film ends with Valjean’s 
admission of his identity in order to prevent 
another man from suffering for his crimes, his 
escape from gaol and his ride to the help of 
Fantine’s illegitimate child. 


The break in the story is a good one, and there 
is no need for anyone to miss seeing the first part 
because they may not have an opportunity of 
seeing the second. As usual in a big French pro- 
duction, the acting is superb. The chief honours 
go to Harry Baur, who accomplishes a tour de 
force in playing the convict, Valjean, the mayor, 
Monsieur Madeleine and finally the  clod, 
Champmathieu, for whose sake he once more 
becomes the dreaded Valjean. This actor’s per- 
sonality is such that he has no difficulty in 
sustaining these réles which are so different in 
character and those who think that there is no 
acting on the films, in the true sense of the word, 
will be astonished, not only by Harry Baur’s per- 
formance, but also by that of Marthe Mellot. This 
actress, who was seen as the queen in Le Dernier 
Milliardaire, plays the wretched Fantine, who 
begins life as the sweet young girl and ends it as 
a drab dying of consumption. Her performance 
at times reaches great heights and her hysterical 
outburst at the police station on her arrest for 
assault is splendidly sustained. 


From the nature of the story there can be little 
relief from the overpowering shadows of injustice, 
but the melodrama and sentimentality of the 
original have been ruthlessly suppressed and there 
is some very welcome humour in Harry Baur’s 
impersonation of the clod. 


ACADEMY CINEMA, Oxford St. Ger. 2981 
Brilliant French version of Victor Hugo’s Great Classic 
“LES MISERABLES” (A) 
with HARRY BAUR 
and “ EVERGREEN” (A) 


SPECIAL CHILDREN’S PROGRAMMES 
Every Saturday 11 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. 


BROADCASTING NOTES 


SANTA CLAUS AND SIR JOHN 
By Alan Howland 


N accordance with my promise of two weeks 
ago, I herewith offer the B.B.C. the second 
instalment of my Christmas present. On 

going over the funds at my disposal, I find that 
there are one or two odd halfpennies for which I 
can find no better use than to deposit them in the 
Director General’s sock. Fortunately, there is 
only one chimney on the imposing roof of Broad- 
casting House and that, according to information 
received, communicates directly with the office of 
Sir John Reith. I give him fair warning, there- 
fore, that he may expect me to pop down it some- 
time before December 25th. 


Having popped down his chimney, I shall pro- 
ceed to pop him a couple of questions. Standing on 
his hearth, my beard tastefully embellished with 
synthetic snow, I shall ask him why exactly he has 
allowed the London Children’s Hour to be rele- 
gated to the London Regional wavelength. After 
parking my reindeer in the Conference Room, I 
shall waggle my beard at him in the most aggres- 
sive manner and inform him that when I was 
Santa Claus junior the Children’s Hour was broad- 
cast from Daventry as well as from London 
Regional. Wagging a gnarled forefinger at him, 
I shall say that this arrangement appeared to suit 
a vast number of listeners, and that the present 
scheme suits nobody. 


The people who wish to hear the Children’s 
Hour, I shall say, can only hear Mr. Henry Hall, 
which annoys them very much indeed. The 
listeners who wish to enjoy Mr. Henry Hall, and 
I am informed on credible authority that such 
creatures do exist, can only hear the Children’s 
Hour. What, I shall demand in petulant tones, 
is the point of displeasing most of the people all 
the time when, before the new scheme was adopted, 


at least some of the people were pleased for most 
of the time ? 


Having borrowed sixpence from Sir John Reith 
to give to the Director of Entertainment for 
minding my sledge, I shall present him with 
another fragment of my mind, once more in the 
form of a question. Why, I shall ask, do you 
allow your subordinates to clutter up the ether with 
the sound of tap-dancing. Here I shall pause to 
explain that by tap-dancing, I do not mean 
dancing in the tap-room, but what is known among 
the fraternity as ‘‘ hoofing ”’ or ‘‘ walloping.’’ I 
shall remind him that there were once Eight Step 
Sisters who seem, against all the laws of nature, 
to have been turned into Twelve Dancing 
Daughters. Each of these extremely unusual com- 
binations has been duly execrated by the listening 
public, but they continue to nauseate the licence- 
holder with their unimaginative thumpings. 
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MUSIC NOTES 
THE SECLUSION OF MUSIC 


By Herbert Hughes 

S there a paradox hidden in the title of my 
article this week? Perhaps. Perhaps not. 
Never was there a time when so much music 
was heard and talked about; never was there a 
time when so many musicians were out of work, 
and so many employed. The really creative musi- 
cian may starve while the hack, the jazz merchant, 
the leader of this or that B.B.C. quintet or sextet 

or what-not prospers. 

He must go on writing, teaching, talking, 
hoping that his chance will come next. If he is 
an executant musician, a violinist, he has probably 
worked hard at the Beethoven or Brahms concertos, 
or both, with a natural ambition to play solo one 
day at Queen’s Hall; if he is a pianist he has un- 
doubtedly had secret thoughts of taking an honour- 
able place in some similar function; if he is a 
singer he hopes, God help him, that some place 
will be found for him in the already overcrowded 
waiting list at Sadler’s Wells. 


Concerts sre Dead 


Go into the provinces to-day, talk to anyone 
mixed up in musical affairs, and the story is the 
same: concert-giving dead as dead can be. Every- 
thing mopped up by the B.B.C., yet the interest 
in music keener and more intelligent than ever; 
symphonic music, chamber music, better under- 
stood than it has ever been; a higher standard in 
what, for want of a better phrase, we call art songs. 
The art of singing does not appreciably progress. 
Here our standard is low, and it is not helped by 
either radio or gramophone, for obvious reasons; 
yet the song itself improves, and has improved so 
much that the Victorian and Edwardian drawing- 
room ballad’”’ has nearly disappeared from 
social life. 

With all the increased activity of our time, is 
there actually more music-making? Is it—apart 
from the illimitable radius of broadcasting—really 
more widespread? One does not take into account 
the daily round of recitals at such places as Wig- 
. more and /£olian halls, mostly given by émigrés 
and débutants in search of useful Press notices; 
one does take into account the deficits and 
failures of musical societies all over the country, 
and the struggles of such organisations as the 
Royal Philharmonic Society and the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra to keep their heads above water. 
What sort of future is in store for any of them ? 

It is easy to confuse fussiness with activity. In 
the West End at the present moment there are two 
or three schemes in operation that have all the 
appearance of good intentions, and, despite sub- 
scription lists that involve half Debrett, make 
about as much impression on our musical life as 
any tittle-tattle about a Hollywood star. I would 
not care to go too deeply into the origin and 
raison d’étre of any of these precious movements, 
but one can observe at least one thing in common 
between them, and that is an imbecile snobbery in 
favour of anything exotic and imported. High- 
brow programmes, of course; artists with inter- 
national (gramophone) reputations; all the kudos 
attached to an irreproachable prestige. Have the 


promoters of these pompous little schemes the 
slightest interest in the kind of musical life that 
matters? Have their audiences, sitting on their 
gilded chairs, any sense of differentiation between 
good, bad and indifferent? Would they know if 
the celebrity singer substituted a Wolf song for 
a Brahms? 

The other day I met a tired lady—tired, dis- 
illusioned, bored with her own benefactions in the 
cause of music. She had, she said, spent so much 
money on music that she could not afford to buy - 
herself a new dress. I was ungallant enough to 
offer her no sympathy. Her world is confined 
within about a mile radius of Hyde Park Corner. 
I suggested the Mile End Road, Battersea, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, Glasgow, and one or two other 
lively places where, curiously enough, the names 
of Haydn and Mozart are not unknown. I was 
snubbed. The lady could not decide whether I 
was being cynical or facetious. 


The Cancer Hospital 


The Cancer Hospital (Free), from small beginnings, 
has gradually grown to carry out the ever increasing 
demands of the sick poor, so that it now accommodates 
130 beds for patients entirely free of any charge. No 
“letters of recommendation ”’ are or ever have been 
required—a condition made by the original founder of 
the Hospital. The Pathological Department forms a 
very well equipped unit of the hospital. The Research 
Institute, established in 1911 for the systematic study of 
cancer, has carried out an enormous amount of work 
with chemical products which have been proved to give 
rise to cancerous processes and further work on the origin 
of cancer is being actively pursued. The Institute’s 
line of investigation has received cofirmation by other 
research workers in this subject and it is hoped that 
further investigation may help in the elucidation of the 
origin of the disease. 


If you prefer a full, rich 
ruby Portof fine quality 
try SANDEMAN 
Partners’. Years ago 
the Partners of the firm 
selected this fine wine 
for their own use, sub- 
sequently they decided 
to offer it to the public. 
Partners’ Port is a 
connoisseur’s wine. 


SANDEMAN 
PORT 
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400 K.V. 
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A pparatus 


The 
Research 
Institute 


COULD HAVE A ine. 
GREATER © 
says WARWICK DEEPING 


The fight against Cancer goes on apace. Every year 
finds the medical profession nearer the day when the 
disease will be conquered and banished for ever. In 
this great endeavour The Cancer Hospital has 
played, still plays, a prominent part. Its two-fold 
work embraces, first, the treatment of patients, the 
cure and relief of sufferers, and, secondly, the 
unremitting pursuit of Research into the causes of 
Cancer and means for its ultimate conquest. 


A recent addition to the Hospital is the special wing for 
the reception of private paying patients called Granard 
House. This new building was officially opened by the 
Queen on the 9th May last and contains some 30 beds 
in private rooms for patients who can contribute 
towards their maintenance and treatment. __ 

The total cost of maintenance is approximately £50,000 
per annum. At the present time a Bank overdraft is still 
outstanding, and it is earnestly hoped that sufficient 
donations and subscriptions will be forthcoming at an 
early date to free the Hospital of this burden. 


Please send a SPECIAL CHRISTMAS Gift to 


The 
Hospital 


it? ( FREE ) 
Ultra-Violet Treatment Room. FULHAM ROAD, London, S.W.3 
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THEATRE NOTES 


UNDER THE SPELL OF A 
REVIVALIST 


By Russell Gregory 


Arts Theatre Club 
By Arnold Ridley 


O avoid controversy one should, so I have 
often been told, avoid the discussion of 
religion and politics. Mr. Ridley obviously 

has no wish to do so. Indeed, he deliberately 
invites controversy in this play of a Welsh 
Revivalist who confesses that his inspiration is so 
often a pretty face and an attractive figure. 


The play opens in a Farm House in Somerset- 
shire village. The Welshman is a guest of the 
farmer and his daughter, and it is two days before 
the final meeting of the Campaign to be held in 
the local Drill Hall. A good deal happens in 
those two days. A young professional footballer 
whose fiancée, the farmer’s daughter, has fallen 
under the spell of the Revivalist, vows to ‘‘ get ”’ 
the Welshman and it falls to the lot of a Church of 
England Clergyman, the Rev. A. E. Garland— 
most sympathetically played by Oliver Johnson— 
to try to dissuade the young man from his 
intentions. 


The Reverend gentleman suggests that the tem- 
porary good done to many by the Revivalist 
through mass-emotionalism is of more importance 
than the spoiling of a few individual lives in the 
process. This, however, does nothing to appease 
the young man’s fury and he proceeds with his 
plans to “‘ break’? the Welshman. 

In the hope that ‘‘ Glory Be ’’ will soon be seen 
in the West End, I will not disclose the result of 
his efforts. 

The acting was excellent—especially by Henry 
Oscar as the Revivalist, in spite of his having had 
to acquire a Welsh accent for the purpose, by 
Cameron Hall as Joe Barnes, the cockney lodger 
at the Farm, by John Boxer as the young foot- 
baller, and by Ena Moon as the little servant girl 
who had been betrayed by the Welshman before 
he appeared in Somerset. The production—also 
by Henry Oscar—was admirable. 


“ Journey's End” 
By R. C. Sherriff. 

To my mind there is only one way to enjoy this 
excellent play to the full, and that is to forget that 
it is a war play. The fact that it takes place in a 
dug-out in France is of no more significance than 
that Alice’s adventures took place on the other 
side of the Looking-Glass. It is in each case the 
story_that matters and the way in which it is told. 

The facts that Osborne and Raleigh were chosen 
to go on the raid, and that Raleigh knew Stanhope 
before the war gave me no more surprise than I 
experienced when Alice was made a Queen, or 
when I discovered that curious friendship between 
the Walrus and the Carpenter. In other words, 
I think that ‘‘ Journey’s End”’ is a very good 
play indeed. 


‘Glory Be” 


Criterion Theatre 


It only remains to say that the author was well 
served by his cast. If I ever see this play again 
with better actors than Reginald Tate, Basil Gill, 
Lewis Shaw, Norman Pierce, S. Victor Stanley, 
H. G. Stoker and Reginald Smith, that will be an 
experience indeed. 


People who are patriots, who 
would like something more than 
the “hush-hush” news of most 
of the daily papers, and want 


to know and hear the truth, 
should buy 
"The Patriot” 
“The National Review "’ 


and 
their humble servant 


"The Saturday Review” 


We wish that you could 
see the conditions that 
some little ones are suf- 
fering—and even more 
that you could see the 
happiness brought to 

thousands every year through the help of the 
National Society for Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children. Over 4,000,000 (think of it!) have been 
ensured a happier life since the Society's foundation. 
You can earn some little one’s gratitude by sending 
a Christmas gift to-day to Wm. J. Elliott, Director. 


VICTORY HOUSE, LEICESTER ‘$Q., LONDON, W.C.2 
Chairman: THE VISCOUNT ULLSWATER, G.O.B. 
Vice-Chairman: F. P. WHITBREAD, ESQ. 

Hon. Treasurer: ALDERMAN SIR G. W. TRUSCOTT, Bt. 
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Too Much Planning for Industry 


(By Our City Editor) 


O plan, or not to plan—that is the question 
which is causing the City of London some 
misgivings at the moment. Conservative 

as the City is, it cannot be said that it is in favour 
of extreme Governmental interference, largely 
because the City trusts the politicians rather less 
than Westminster trusts the City. State control 
of industry is not a programme which the City 
views with enthusiasm, and that is the direction in 
which we are drifting. 


The political octopus is not content with 
obtaining a hold on imports by applying the 
necessary protective tariffs, but it apparently must 
stretch out a tentacle towards each of our main 
industries at home so that Government is now 
directly or indirectly responsible for closing ship- 
yards, coal mines, and textile factories, directing 
shipping and electrical development and generally 
interfering with every branch of industry. It is 
always difficult to draw a dividing line between 
necessary and unnecessary protective measures 
once the politicians get to work, but at the moment, 
there certainly seems every danger of too much 
planning.” 

The Socialists have now made nationalisation 
of the banks, one of the chief planks in their 
political platform, and the ‘‘ National ’? Govern- 
ment seems to be doing its utmost to prepare the 
ground for such a sublimely ridiculous move. 
Whatever good or evil may be done by marketing 
boards at home and official rubber, tea and tin 
restriction schemes abroad, let us have no further 
political interference with finance or our savings 
will become as worthless as an election promise. 


Trouble in Argentina 

A direction in which Governmental interference 
does seem necessary, is for the protection of 
British capital abroad, and a case in point has 
arisen in connection with the meat trade in 
Argentina. The Argentine Government has taken 
the most high-handed action in forcing the British 
meat companies there to submit all their books and 
papers for examination, and has even confiscated 
private mails for this purpose. Naturally, 
Argentina does not favour measures for the restric- 
tion of exports of her produce to this country and 
we find in the report of the Italo-Belgian Bank, 
which operates in South America, a statement to 
the effect that the Argentine Government is 


examining the possibility of organising its meat 
exports to countries other than Great Britain. 

Can this be connected with the unwarranted 
seizure of the British companies’ books? Until 
recently, Argentina has enjoyed the freedom of 
the British markets, and even now we are still her 
best customer. It cannot be said that British 
capital in Argentina, which has been responsible 
for the development of her transport and public 
utility systems and also largely for her meat and 
pastoral industries, has received anything like a 
fair return. The Argentine rightly enjoys a 
reputation for financial integrity, but the time 
seems to have arrived when she should be per- 
suaded to realise the importance of the British 
market, before it is lost to her altogether. 


Exchange Difficulties 

Without such difficulties as the Government of 
Argentina is imposing, conditions for British 
traders in South America are rendered sufficiently 
unfavourable by exchange troubles, as was 
explained by Mr. Richard Foster at the meeting of 
the Bank of London and South America last 
Tuesday. The question, at what rate of exchange 
assets should be valued in the balance-sheet, is a 
vexed one for the banks, and Mr. Foster 
enumerated some of the difficulties in existence in 
regard to each of the South American countries. 
As regards Brazil, he instanced that Britain, as a 
small importer of coffee, had only a small amount 
of official exchange available, and British exporters 
working on the ‘‘ free’’ exchange must be pre- 
pared to quote at least 20 per cent. cheaper than 
those countries which were able to obtain a larger 
proportion of the higher ‘“‘ official ’’ exchange. 


A Good Bank Report 

Barclays Bank (D.C. & O.), who have raised 
their dividend for the year by } per cent. to 5 per 
cent., now present accounts showing how bene- 
ficial has been the improvement in South African 
conditions. Advances have expanded by nearly 
£5,000,000 and discounts by nearly £3,000,000. 
Deposits are some £8,300,000 higher and have 
enabled the bank to provide the additional 
accommodation needed by customers, though a 
small inroad has been made on the investment 
total. Profits have risen from £371,549 to 
£409,827, and the showing is one of which any 
bank might well be proud. 
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Three Brewery Shares 

Some months ago it was stated in this column 
that Brewery shares were a good short investment, 
but not a good long one, and this view still holds 
good despite the excellent results shown by the 
companies for the past year. But profits for the 
current year seem likely to be maintained and there 
are still some good yields obtainable on the 
ordinary shares. Bass have gained over £1 since 
they were mentioned here as likely to give capital 
appreciation, and at 110s., the return on the 20 
per cent. tax-free dividend is “4 13s. 10d. per cent. 
gross. The company earned 22 per cent last year, 
and has reserves and surplus amounting to 
£1,840,000, compared with ordinary capital of 
£2,235,640. H. & G. Simonds also enjoyed a 
splendid year, earning 21} per cent., and paying 
16 per cent. dividend. The shares at 67s. 6d. 
return nearly 4} per cent., and do not look over- 
valued. Newcastle Brewery, which paid no 
dividend in 1932, are now paying 7 per cent. and 
the shares at 28s. 3d. giving £4 19s. per cent. on 
the money, seem likely to appreciate. 


National Building Society 

Remarkable progress is shown by the National 
Building Society, which has benefited during the 
past year by the increased mortgage demands, 
though the ‘‘ cheap money ’”’ conditions still 
render a restriction of share capital necessary. The 
amount advanced on mortgage during the year 
was £4,794,841, an increase of £692,000, compared 
with the previous year, total mortgages now being 
£22,137,192 against £20,217,909 a year previously. 
By the latest allocation, general reserve has 
actually been brought up to over £1,000,000. 


COMPANY MEETING 


BANK OF LONDON AND SOUTH AMERICA 


THE annual general meeting of the Bank of London 
and South America, Ltd., was held on Tuesday, at 
the head office, 6, 7 and 8, Tokenhouse Yard, E.C. 
Mr. Richard Foster, (deputy chairman), in the course of 
his speech, said: At the moment everything in the ex- 
change market is nebulous — sterling, the dollars of 
America, Argentina, Uruguay, Chile and Colombia, and 
the milreis of Brazil, all acting on each other, but not 
necessarily in relation, all manipulated, perhaps neces- 
sarily, more or less by their Governments, and not one 
showing the true picture of the country’s balance of trade. 
This being so, your board have followed their usual prac- 
tice of converting at official rates. 
Current and deposit accounts, etc., totalling £31,300,000, 
are £11,400,000 less than last year. Half this reduction 
is due to conversions at lower rates of exchange, so the 
real fall in deposits is somewhat under £6,000,000. Our 
assets show that cash at £9,600,000 is lower by £7,900,000, 
bills receivable at £6,600,000 lower by £2,600,000 and 
advances and other accounts receivable at £18,200,000 
lower by £1,900,000, but investments amounting to 
£1,100,000, principally in British Government securities, 
are now shown separately, with the result that the net 
reduction amounts to some £11,300,000 and approximately 
offsets our reduced liability to customers. We remain 
in a strong position, our holding of cash alone exceeding 
30 per cent. of total deposits. 
The net profit of £276,330 is lower by £61,000 than that 
of last year, but this profit has been arrived at after 
making provision for bad and doubtful debts, whereas 
last year part of the provision was taken from contingency 
reserve. To this profit has-to be added the carry-forward 
of last year, £193,480, making an available total of 
£469,760. Your board having in mind the continued 
great uncertainty of international trade, feel that it is still 
advisable to recommend a conservative course, namely, 
a dividend of 3 per cent., absorbing £106,200, strengthen- 
ing contingency reserve with £200,000, and leaving 
£163,560 to carry forward. 
The report was unanimously adopted. 


HOTELS 
and BOARDING HOUSES 


HOTELS 
and BOARDING HOUSES 


PERSONAL 


LONDON Recommended 
THE GRANTLEIGH 


Inverness Terrace, Hyde Park, W.2. 
A most modern and popular Hotel. 
Everything to ensure luxurious comfort and 


120 rooms H. 


LONDON 
ROYAL COURT HOTEL 
Square, S.W.1. 
& C. Radiator & ‘phone. 
NEXT BEST TO A DE LUXE HOTEL 
Renowned for good R 
Continental service. 
Moderate En ~ and 


ANTED.—Bronze weapons, early Pot- 

tery, Roman, “Good Medieval, and 
other Antiquities. ven.— 
Lawrence 
London, 


COTTISH DANCE, Ballroom and Bag- 
estaurant Teacher.—Dovuctas Taytor, 3, 
Fully hcensed. Street, Holborn. 


Pension 


service, aft, Central Heating 


water all bedrooms. 

Cuisine quite a feature. Unrivalled Greatest Hydro. 
position. Parks across the road. Buses or Pleasure. 270 
and Tubes to everywhere a few steps away. acres. 


PERFECT QUIET DAY AND NIGHT Physicians, 


Over-bed light, etc. ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S.—Gt. Britain’s 

For Health, Rest, 
Bedrooms, 
Inclusive terms from’ 13s 
Illus. Prospectus free. 


OHN PEEL -Weven from 

pure Cumberland wool, soft, weather 

om ig | and good wearing. 10s. 6d. per 

elightfu — F patterns sen 

ne & Sons, Ltd., No. 77, 


grounds. 10 


Two 


Garage. Phone: Bay. 3616. Night Porter 
Terms are inclusive. No Extras. Class Hotel. 
From 3} gns. single, 6 gns. double. 


Daily from 19/6. B. B. & B.. tremeie. blie Rooms. 


Festivities. 


UDE.—Grenville Hotel. 
Second 
Cornwall, facing Atlantic. 

Sunday Golf. Xmas 


Wigton, 


Beautital “Ball 


Special terms to families. Tariff on request. 
Resident Proprietor invites inspection. 
762. 120 Rooms. 


ASTINGS, ALBANY HOTEL. 
osition on front. 


PROPERTIES 


REEHOLD BUNGALOW, sell or let. 


Best 
Telephone 761, 


LONDON’S FINEST 
YET QUIETEST POSITION gett, (St. 


ORTH CORNWALL. Rock Hotel, Rock Path Kit. end. 
nodaoc 


ard Tennis Court, 
Surfing, Sea-fishing, Riding. 


Chance, 


South, Wembley, London, Middlesex. 


HOTEL STRATHCONA 
25-26, LANCASTER GATE, W.?. 


_Western Hotel. Largest 
Leading Highlands. 
A.A., we C., R.S.A.C 


DINBURGH. Rey Flats 


dri and 
dens. SELECT TWO. FLATTED 
A.C, de France. VILL. idee 


A fe rds f Hyde Park and Kensing- one : = be crane estern : eserved ameni 

Ge Gardens, buses Tubes to Oban. Street. 

fr, 8 diy. Hotel: and. ALMON FISHING to LET, Slane 

and 2. uiet.—Miss Stuart. Castle water, River Boyne, opening 

ky AS ay En lish food, well cooked, : February 12th, 1935. Over 300 salmon | 

berally served. dent Proprietor. OUTHWOLD Grand Hotel. First class, season, — Particulars from Dow 
sea. G "Phone : South- Marchioness Conyngham, Slane Cast ie, 
oa request. "Phone: Pada 9707, wold Grand, Southwold. Meath, Ireland. 
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The Magic Cold Cure 


The problem of the modern cold has defeated modern science. Doctors gather in conference and discuss its phases 
and varieties, but never a one of them provides a cure for the most ordinary and most aggravating of ailments. 
Statistics are published to show the immense loss of working days inflicted by the cold on the country and there are 
few, if any, who dare boast that they are immune. The conquering of this malady which so often develops into a 
more serious disease confers an unspeakable boon on humanity. 

While doctors have been sitting in conclave and shaking their heads wisely and ineffectively, Lady Houston has 
taken counsel of common sense and experience. Her cold cure has been broadcast to a number of victims and their 


letters have proved its efficacy. 


MADAM 

I write to you on a matter brought to my notice by one 
of the College specialists, Miss Stephenson, a Biologist, 
who is the lecturer on Hygiene. 


Hygiene is extensively taught in the College and Miss 
Stephenson would like, with your permission, to be able 
to give the details of your cure for the common cold to 
the students as part of their syllabus. She desires to 
know, therefore, whether there are any further data which 
you would wish to add in this connection. 

May I add to her request the invitation to you to visit 
the College, if you should be at any time in the South 
West, and to talk to interested members of the College 


on this subject ? 


JoHN MurRay. 
University College of the South West, 
Exeter. 


Cured in a Day 
Lapy Houston, 

I kept your cure by me until I had a cold coming 
on, then I proceeded with the recipe at once. I was 
lucky, because I had all the drugs to hand. I went to 
bed at seven o’clock last Saturday, and I was well 
enough to go to church as usual on Sunday evening. 
My colds generally last several days. 

Thanking you, 
Longton, Staffs. Lity Harris. 


Dr. Abernethy 
My Lapy, 

Your cold cure is fine and effective, and your refer- 
ence to Dr. Abernethy touched chords in my memory, 
but are you sure he was a Victorian. I think his era 
was before the days of the great Queen whom we all 
loved so much. (Mrs.) VICTORIA MILEs. 

Ye Pantiles, Tunbridge Wells. 


Another Recipe Wanted 
Lapy HovsrTon, 
Your cold cure has been so successful in my case that 
I am tempted to ask if you have any ane remedy for 
a sore throat, from which I suffer terribly. G. Grr. 
100, Well Hall Road, S.E.9. 


Spreading the News 
DraR MADAM, 

Have you any objection to me having your cold cure 
duplicated for distribution among friends? It was so 
effective as far as I was concerned that I felt the good 
news ought to be spread. ARTHUR EMERY. 

Dobell Road, Eltham, Kent. 


Cold Cured at its Worst 
Dear Lapy Hovston, 

You say that your cold cure is only effective when 
the cold first makes its appearance, but I think yon will 
be surprised to know that it is an excellent cure for even 
a fully-developed cold. 

My colds invariably last a fortnight, reaching their 
peak on the seventh day and then slowly vanishing. 
In desperation, I tried your cure when at the height of 


one of my worst colds for years. In two days I was 
quite fit again and not even sniffing. 

I stuck to your prescription in every detail — 
that, as I cannot drink plain hot water, I added a table- 
spoonful of whisky to every glass, which aided the 
sweating. L. TINTERN. 

Southbourne Grove, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


Tribute 
DEAR LaDy HovustTon, 

I have now taken your cure, and found is most effec- 
tive. I did not like the castor oil, but taken with orange 
it lost its taste. It is kind of you to give your ex- 
perience to the world. 

“* We shall not pass this way again, so let us do what 
good we can.” 

38, Princess Road, (Mrs.) L. Tyre. 

Kilburn, N.W.6. 


Cough and Cold Cured 
Dear Lapy Houston, 

I am very thankful for your cold cure. It cured my 
cold, but I was left with a cough. I bought a bottle of 
— cough mixture and I am pleased to say it is very 
good. 

Now my pals at the pit will have the help of your 
cure if they need it. We always remember you since 
the 1926 G.S. Thanking you again, S. R. SHARRATT. 

Mossley, Rugeley, Staffs. 


Thanks for Secret 
DEAR MADAM, 

I beg to thank you for your great kindness in dis- 
closing your secret about a cold cure. I found it a 
great success. G. EDWaRDs. 

Brynmair, Denwenlas, Machynlleth. 


Doctors Can’t Tell 
Lapy Houston, 

You have set an example to the medical profession 
which they might well follow. Hundreds of thousands 
of people each year suffer from colds—the ordinary cold 
which is not serious enough for the doctor but which is, 
nevertheless, a great nuisance. Because doctors don’t 
come into contact with the common cold very much, they 
take little notice of it. ‘‘ A few days in the warm and 
you'll be all right,” they say, if consulted. Thus a 
million working days are lost each year in Britain alone. 

Why does not the B.M.A. come ont into the open and 
say, ‘“‘ we cannot cure your cold—we don’t know how to— 
but here is our best advice on the subject.” 

Personally I have tried your cure and found it 
effective ROBERT LANGTON. 

Bogg Market, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


In Praise of Castor Oil 
My Lapy, 

Castor Oil is a sovereign remedy not only for colds, but 
for many other troubles that effect the stomach, chest, 
throat and, more particularly, nerves. I was more than 
glad to see that you included it in the cold cure that 
you so kindly sent me. 1 can say that you cured me in 
18 hours—a record for one of my colds. Cinnamon and 
milk are very good in helping to throw the cold out. 


AMES E. BENT, 
Burnham-on-Crouch, Essez, 
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